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Is all ages in which literature has been held in eftima» 
tion, the lives of excellent writers have been ſubje&s of 
public curioſity ; and perſons have taken pains to collect 
facts reſpecting them which might exhibit a view of their 
characters and writings. 

'Of the numbers of learned and ingenious men who 
have benefited the preſent age by their ſtudies, and ad- 
ded to the reputation of Great Britain by their writ» 
ings, few will be found more deſerving of biographical 
notice than the ſubje& of this narrative, Whether we 
conſider the utility and elegance of his literary compo- 
fitions, the force and vivacity of his mind, or the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and independence of his ſpirit. 

He who employs laborious days and fleepleſs nights in 
compoling writings, which, as they inſtruct by their in- 
telligence, or pleaſe by their elegance, either facilitate 
the attainment of knowledge, or ſmooth the aſperities 
of life, is entitled to the grateful recollection of poſte- 
rity. 

Of the perſonal hiſtory of SMOLLETT, leſs is known 
than his rank in Engliſh literature might give reaſon 
to expect. It is ſaid, and probably with ſome truth, 
that the chief incidents in the early part of his life were 
given to the world in his novel of Roderich Random. 
Whether that report is well founded; or not, it is not 
eaſy, nor neceſſary to know. The incidents, if real, 
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are certainly a good deal heightened by invention, and 
diſguiſed by the decorations of fiaion. No credit, there- 
fore, is due to them, as authorities, in a work of truth ; 
and they are not followed by the preſent writer, in this 
attempt to relate, with the fidelity of biographical nar- 
ration, what is known of his perſonal hiſtory and lite- 
rary productions. 

He is ſorry that the information concerning him which 
his inquiries have obtained, is ſo general and ſcanty, 
that he muſt give the hiſtory of his life to the world 
much more briefly than his qualifications deſerve ; but 
he has this gratification from relating it, that, however 
inadequate to his merits, or unſatisfaftory to his friends, 
it may not be altogether unacceptable to the public, who, 
it has been often obſerved, will always take an intereſt in 
thoſe perſons from whoſe writings they have derived 
pleaſure or inſtruction. | 

Top1as SMOLLETT was born in the old houſe of Dal. 

uhurn, on the banks of the Leven, near the village of 

enton, in the pariſh of Cardroſs, in Dumbartoathire, 
in 1720. He was deſcended from an ancient family, of 
confiderable property and-influence in that county, which 
had, on many occaſions, fignalized itſelf in behalf of the 
country, and been diſtinguiſhed by the moſf honourable 
offices in the ſtate. In 1588, the Florida, a ſhip of the 
Spaniſh Armada that had the military cheſt on board, 
was blown up by one of his anceſtors, in one of the 
bays of the ifland of Mull. His grandfather, Sir James 
Smollett, of Bonhill, was a member of the laſt parlia- 
ment of Scotland, and one of the commiſſioners for fram- 
ing the Treaty of Union. His father was the youngeſt 


of his ſons, and, according to the cuſtom of the country, 


received only a ſmall ſhare of Sir James's fortune. His 
mother, whoſe maiden name was Cunningham, was the 
daughter of a reſpectable family in Renfrewſhire, and 
a woman of diſtinguiſhed underſtanding, taſte, and ele- 
gance. His father died at an early period of life, and 
left his family, confiſting of two ſons and a daughter, 
with a very moderate proviſion. His elder brother, 
whoſe 1ame was James, embraced the military pro- 


ſeſſion, and periſhed at ſea, off the coaſt of America, 
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in the prime of life. His ſiſter was married to Alex- 
ander Telfer, Eſq. of Symington, in Lanarkſhire, and, 
upon the death of her couſin, James Smollett, Eſq. of 
Bonhill, one of the commiſſaries of Edinburgh, in 1778, 
ſucceeded to the family eſtate of Bonhill, now in the 
poſſeſſion of ber ſon Alexander Smollett, Eſq. the repre- 
ſentative of the family. 

He was inſtructed in the rudiments of claſſical learn- 
ing, at the grammar ſchool of the neighbouring town 
of Dumbarton, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
quickneſs of his progreſs, and diſcovered the moſt pro. 
miſing marks of that fertility of genius which charac- 
terized his future life. 

After the ordinary courſe of ſchool education, he was 
ſent to the univerſity of Glaſgow, where he proſecuted 
his ſtudies with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in three years, it is 
ſaid, © he underſtood Greek very well, was pretty far 
advanced in the mathematics, and no ſtranger to moral 
and natural philoſophy: Logic, he made no account 
of; but he took much delight in the Belles Lettres and 
poetry, and had already produced ſome verſes that met 
with a very favourable reception.” 

Being born to the proſpe& of no hereditary riches, 
the profeſſion which he was deſtined by his mother to 
follow, was that of phyfic ; and he was put apprentice 
to a ſurgeon in Glaſgow, whoſe character he is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have drawn, under the name of Crab, in the broad- 
eſt ſtyle of caricature, in his Roderich Random. 

He was afterwards ſent to the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, where he ſtudied the ſeveral branches of medi- 
cine, under the different profeflors, with ſufficient dili- 
gence and reputation ; but left the univerfity without 
taking a degree. 

While he proſecuted his medical ſtudies at Edinburgh, 
he was tempted to try his powers in dramatic poetry, 
and wrote, in his eighteenth year, a tragedy, called T he 
Regicide ; or, James the Firſt of Scotland, founded on the 
ſtory of the aſſaſſination of that monarch by his uncle 
Walter Stuart Earl of Athol, in 1437. - 

In 1739, at the age of nineteen, he went to London, 
the great field of genius and exertion, with intention to 
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follow the profeſſion of phyſic, with no other helps than 
the fruitful reſources of a mind ſtored with profeſſional 
knowledge and general literature, a rich vein of hu- 
mour, a lively imagination, and an engaging perſon and 
addreſs. 

On his arrival in London, his tragedy, he tells us in 
the preface, with ſome recommendations from his lite- 
rary friends, was taken into the protection of one of 
thoſe little fellows, who 1s ſometimes called great men, 
and, like other orphans, negleQed accordingly.” 

« Stung with reſentment,” he adds, which I miſtook 
for contempt, I reſolved to puniſh this barbarous indif- 
ference, and actually diſcarded my patron ; conſoling 
myſelf with the barren praiſe of a few aſſociates, who, 
in the moſt indefatigable manner, employed their time 
and influence in colle&ing, from all quarters, obſerva- 
tions on my piece, which, in conſequence of theſe ſug- 
geſtions, put on a new appearance almoſt every day, 
until my occaſions called me out of the kingdom.” 

His firſt outſet in the world appears to have been as 
a ſurgeon's mate in the navy. In this capacity he ſerved 
in the fleet, under Admiral Vernon, at the fiege of Car- 
thagena, in 1741. . 

In his Roderick Random, he gives an account of the 
management of that ill- conducted expedition, which he 
cenſures in the warmeſt terms, and from circumftances 
which fell under his own particular obſervation. He is 
ſuppoſed to have been the editor of“ A Compendium 
of Authentic Voyages, digeſted in a Chronological Se- 
ries,” 7 vols. 12mo, 1756; amongſt which is inſerted, 4 
Short Narrative of the Expedition to Carthagena, 1741, 
written, by the ſuppoſed editor, with great ſpirit, but 
abounding with acrimony. 

It was here he acquired his knowledge of the charac- 
ters of ſeamen, which he has drawn in a manner ſo ex- 
cellent, and at the ſame time fo technically true, as to 
excite general admiration ; and they have continued the 
model for dramatiſts and noveliſts to copy. 

He continued only a ſhort time in the ſervice of the 


navy, being diſguſted at the drudgery to which his pro- 
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ſeſſional duty expoſed him; and, having no other em- 
ployment, betook himſelf to his pen for ſubſiſtence, 

It is probable that he wrote ſeyeral pieces before he 
became known to the public by his capital productions. 

His firſt publication that is known with certainty, is, 
The Advice and Reproof, two ſatires, printed in 1746 and 
1747. The plan of this performance is fimilar to that of 
one of Pope's ſatires: A dialogue is ſuppoſed to be car- 
ried on between the poet and his /rzend, who is repreſent» 
ed as giving him advice, to which he anſwers with great 
ſpirit, and, in his replies, indulges his ſatiric vein with 
no ſmall degree of freedom. | 

In the ſame year, he expreſſed his indignation at the ſe- 
verities exerciſed upon the Highlanders, by the royal ar- 
my, after the battle of Culloden, in an exquiſite ode, 
intituled, The Tears of Scotland. 

In 1748, he publiſhed his Adventures of Roderick 
Random, in 2 vols. 12mo, an hiſtorical novel, execut- 
ed, he tells us in the preface, upon the plan of Le Sage, 
in his © Adventures of Gil Blas,“ except where he 
thought his particular fituations were uncommon or ex- 
travagant, or peculiar to the country in which the ſcene 
is laid. The fir volume, and the beginning of the ſe- 
cond, are ſuppoled to conſiſt of real incident and charac- 
ter, **-although the circumſtances are altered and dil- 
guiſed-to avoid perſonal ſatire.” Crab and. Potion, the 
two apothecaries, and Squire Gawkey, were characters 
well known 1n that part of the kingdom where the ſcene 
is laid. Captains Oathum and Whiffle, and Doctor: 
Mackfbane and Morgan, were alſo ſaid to be real per- 
ſons. A bookbinder and barber are ſaid to have long 
eagerly contended for being deſigned under the charac- 
ter of Strap, but their names are now forgotten, This 
novel had 2 rapid ſale, and laid the foundation of his 

About this period, or ſome time before, he wrote for 
Mr. Rich, manager of Covent Garden theatre, an opera, 
intituled Alceſte, which has never been performed nor 
printed. The muſic to it was compoſed by Handel, 
who, finding that no uſe was Baia ts be made. of 
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it, afterwards adapted it to Dryden's leſſer Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day 

His tragedy of The Regicide being, as he thought, 
completely finiſhed, and fitted for the ſtage, he offered 
it to. Mr. Lacey, and afterwards to Mr. Garrick and 
Mr. Rich; but, after a cajoling dream of good for- 
tune,” it was ſtill unſucceſsful, and finally rejected. 

This unfortunate production, after having been ex- 
poſed, during a period of ten years, to the cenſure of 
critics of all degrees, and, in conſequence of their ſe- 
veral opinions, altered and amended, times without 
number, was publiſhed in 1749, by ſubſcription, very 
much, it is ſaid, to his emolument, with a preface, in 
which he exclaimed bitterly againſt falſe patrons, and 
the duplicity of theatrical managers; and he reſented 
the injury by ſevere retaliations in his future writings. 

Lyttleton, Lacey, and Garrick, were the principal ob- 
jets of his reſentment. The character of the former 
he ſatirized in his novel of Peregrine Pickle; and he 
added a Burleſque Ode on that nobleman's excellent 
« Monody” on the death of his lady. 

« T and my production, ſays the preface, © were in- 
troduced to a late patentee [Mr. Lacey], of courteous 
memory, who found means to amuſe me a whole ſeaſon, 
and then declared it impractieable to bring it on till next 
year, adviſing me to make my application more early in 
the winter, that we might have time to corre& ſuch al- 
terations as ſhould be thought neceflary for its ſucceſsful 
appearance on the ſtage. But I did not find my account 
in following this wholefome advice; for to me he was 
always leſs and leſs at leiſure. In ſhort, after ſundry 
promiſes, and many evaſions, in the courſe of which he 
practiſed upon me the whole art of procraſtination, I 
demanded his final anſwer, with ſuch obſtinacy and 
warmth, that he could no longer reſiſt my importunity, 
and refuſed my tragedy in plain terms. Not that he 
mentioned any material objections to the piece itſelf, 


but ſeemed to fear my intereſt was not ſufficient to ſup- 


port it in the repreſentation ; affirming, that no dramatic 
compoſition, however per ſec, could ſucceed with an Engl 


* Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, Vol. I p. 28. Vo'. V. p. 324- 
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audience, by its own merit, but muſt entirely depend upon 
a faction raiſed in its bebalf. y 

Againſt Garrick, he made illiberal, ill- founded ftric- 
tures in the preface; and, in his Roderick Random, gave 
a very unfair repreſentation of his treatment of him 
reſpecting this tragedy. 

The unjuſt reflections into which the warmth and im- 
petuoſity of his temper hurried him on this occaſion, he 
afterwards regretted ; and, in handſome terms, retracted 
the haſty effuſions of his diſappointment, in giving 2 
ſketch of the liberal arts, during the reign of George 
II. in his Hifory of England. 

The exhibitions of the ſtage were improved to the 
moſt exquiſite entertainment, by the talents and manage- 
ment of Garr:c#, who greatly ſurpaſſed all his prede- 
ceſſors of this, and perhaps every other nation, in bis 
genius for acting, in the ſweetneſs and variety of his 
tones, the irreſiſtible magic of his eye, the fire and 
vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, and the 
whole pathos of expreſſion. 

Candidates for literary fame appeared even in the 
higher ſpheres of life, embelliſhed by the nervous ſenſe 
and extenſi ve erudition of a Corke, by the delicate taſte 
and tender feelings of a Lytileton.“ 

Not ſatisfied with this public declaration of his ſen- 
timents, he acknowledged his errors, in fill ſtronger 
terms, in the following letter to Garrick, dated Chelſea, 
Jan. 27. 1962. 

« I this morning received your Winter's Tale, and 
am agreeably flattered by this mark of your attention. 
What I have ſaid of Mr. Garrick in the Hiſtory of 
England, was, I proteſt, the language of my heart. I 
ſhall rejoice if he thinks I have done him barely juſtice. 
I am ſure the public will think I have done no more 
than juſtice. | In giving a ſhort ſketch of the hberal 
arts, I could not, with any propriety, forbear men- 
tioning a gentleman fo eminently diſtinguiſhed by a ge- 
nius that has no rival. Beſides, I thought it was a duty 

incumbent on/me in particular to make a public atone- 
ment, in a work of truth, for rouge done ho in a 


work of fiction. 
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Among the other inconveniencies ariſing from ill 
health, I deeply regret my being diſabled from a per» 
ſonal cultivation of your good-will, and the unſpeakable 
enjoyment I ſhould ſometimes derive from your private 
converſation, as well as from the public exertian of your 
talents ; but, ſequeſtered as I am from the world of en- 
tertainment, the conſciouſneſs of ftanding well in your 
opinion, will ever afford fingular — to, &. 

The ſucceſs attending his novel of Roderick Random, 
encouraged him to exerciſe his abilities in that ſpecies 
of compoſition z/ and, in 1751, he publiſhed Te Ad- 
ventures of Peregrine Pickle, in 4 vols. amo, in which 
he introduced the Memoirs of the celebrated Lady Vane, 
the materials of which, it is ſaid, ſhe herſelf furniſhed. 
This epiſode, which he received a very handſome. re- 
ward for inſerting, excited much attention, and contri- 
buted greatly to its ſucceſs. 

Lady Vane was the daughter of Francis Hawes, Eſq. 
of Purley-Hall, near Reading in Berkſhire, one of the 
South-Sea directors in 1720, and married about the be- 
—.— of 1732, at the age of ſeventeen, to Lord William 

milton, who, dying July 11. 1734, ſhe married, May 
19. 1735, Lord Viſcount Vane of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, with whom the lived and parted, and parted and liv- 
ed ; and died in London, March 31. 1788, in the ſeventy- 
ſecond year of her age. She was reckoned the fineft 
minuet dancer in England ; and, in perſonal charms and 
accompliſhments, inferior to no woman who bas ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century. To the fate of this 
lady, Dr. Johnſon has a ſtriking * in his 174 
nity of Human Wiſhes. “ 

Fett e could tell what ills from beauty ſpring, 

And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. | 

Her life afforded a melancholy inſtance of the miſeries 
inſeparable from a miſapplication of ſuperior talents and 
elegant accompliſhments. The miſunderſtandings, elope- 
ments, and various diſgraceful ſituations to which ſhe ex- 
Poled herſelf, are too well known to be concealed, (ſe- 
veral of them being recorded in the legal reports,) but 
may now, with no impropriety, be buried in oblivion. 

The anecdotes reſpecting 2 Vane, which are in- 
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ſerted in Peregrine Pickle, produced A Letter to Lady 
V., on her Memoirs in Peregrine Pickle,” 8vo, 1951. 
« Hiſtory of Lady Frail,” r2mo, 1751 ; “ Parallel be- 
tween the character of Lady Frail and the Lady of Qua- 
lity, in Peregrine Pickle,” 8vo, 1751; and © Apology 
for the conduct of Lady Frail,” 8vo, 1951; and other 
performances, now deſervedly neglected. 

About this time, having obtained the degree of Doc- 
tor of Phyſic, he ſettled as a Phyfician at Bath, and with 
that view, publiſhed An Eſay on the External Uſe of 
Water, in a Letter to Dr. , with particular Remarks 
upon the preſent Method of ufng the Mineral Waters at 
Bath in Somerſetſhire, and a Plan for rendering them 
more Safe, Agreeable, and Efficacious, 4to, 1952. The 
performance advanced his reputation, as à man of ſoi- 
ence and taſte, but failed to conduct the. phyſician to 
profeſſional eminence and wealth. Its value is now con- 
fiderably diminiſhed by ſubſequent diſcoveries in pneu- 
matic chemiſtry. This is the only profeſſional publi- 
cation which is known, or ſuſpected to have proceeded 
from his pen. 

2 been ariſucceſsfal, or perhaps too ſoon diſcou- 
raged, he relinquiſhed the practice of phyſic, fixed his 
dence at Chelſea, and dedicated the whole of his time 

2 literature. 

It has been ſaid, that his want of unge! in a 1 
ſion where merit cannot always enſure good fortune, was 
owing to his failing to make - himſelf agreeable to the 
women ; but his figure and addreſs, both of which were 
excellent, render this highly improbable. It is more like- 
1y, that his irritable temper, and his contempt for the 
low arts of fineſſe, ſervility, and cunning,” were the — 
cauſes of his failure. 

As an author by profeſſion, his genius and induſtey 
were equally conſpicnous in the ſeveral provinces of no- 
vel- writing; of writing for the bookſellers ; of writ- 
ing for the ſtage; and of writing for a faction in the 
name of the community. The bookſellers, for many 
years, were his principal reſource for employment and 
ſubſiſtence. For them he held the pen of a ready writer, 
in compilations, trauſlations, &.; and towards him they 
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were always as liberal as the public enabled them to be. 
They were almoſt his only Mecænaſes; and indeed a 
more generous ſet of men can hardly be pointed out 
in the trading world. By their munificence, wit and 
learning have perhaps received more ample, more ſub- 
ſtantial encouragement, than from all their princely or 


noble patrons, from Auguſtus down to Lewis XIV. 


The aſtoniſhing ſums which have been paid for manu- 
ſcripts by our Tonſons, our Lintots, our Millars, our 
Strahans, and our Cadells, are ſufficient to reſcue the 
venders of literature from the reproach of ſuffering the 
diſpenſers of knowledge to conſume themſelves in the 
operation. 

In 1753, he publiſhed his Adventures of Ferdinand 
Count Fathom, in 2 vols. 12mo. In the Dedication to 
Dr. $——, he beſtows ſome ſtrictures on himſelf, and 
juſtifies the introduction of vicious characters into 
works of fiction, by way of expoſing them to ridicule 
and ſhame, with conſiderable energy and effect. This no- 
vel was not ſo generally read, on its firſt appearance, and 
has not ſince obtained ſuch an extenſive popularity as 
his Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle, 

This year, in conſequence of repeated inſults of the 
moſt flagrant kind, he was provoked to chaſtiſe one 
Peter Gordon, in ſuch a manner as to give him a handle 
for a proſecution in the Court of King's Bench, for an 
intended aſſaſſination. Of that ſuſpicion he was honour- 
ably acquitted, upon his trial, by the verdict of the jury. 
The Honourable Alexander Hume- Campbell, the pro- 
ſecutor's counſel, having exceeded the licence of the 
bar, in opening the cauſe, he drew up the following 
rough draught of a letter,” demanding adequatere- 
paration for the injurious treatment he had received at 
his hand, which he communicated to his friend Daniel 
Mackercher, Eſq. with a note, dated Chelſea, Feb. 23. 


1753, fignifying his intention to fend it to Mr. Hume- 


Campbell, provided he thought it contained nothing ac- 


> tionable. It is not known whether it was ſent to that 
;- 1 2 dy or whether he retracted what he ſaid to 


ollett's prejudice. It is preſerved here, not only as 
it ſhows his ſentiments concerning Mr. Hume-Camp- 
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bell, a celebrated counſellor, and parliamentary orator” 
of that time; but as it exhibits ſome of the leading 
features of his own character. 

+ have waited ſeveral days in hope of receiving 
from you an acknowledgment touching thoſe harſh, un- 
juſtifiable (and let me add), unmannerly expreſſions 
which you annexed to my name, in the Court of King's 
Bench, when you opened the cauſe depending between 
me and Peter Gordon; and as I do not find that you 
have diſcovered the leaſt inclination to retract what you 
ſaid to my prejudice, I have taken this method to re- 
freſh your memory, and to demand ſuch ſatisfaction as 
a gentleman, injured as I am, has a right to claim. 

« The bufineſs of a counſellor, is, I apprehend, to in- 
veſtigate the truth in behalf of his client ; but ſurely 
he has no privilege to blacken and aſperſe the character 
of the other party, without any regard to veracity or 
decorum. That you aſſumed this unwarrantable pri- 
vilege in commenting upon your, brief, I believe you 
will not pretend to deny, when I remind you of thoſe 
peculiar flowers of elocution which you poured forth on 
that notable occafion. Firſt of all, in order to inſpire 
the Court with horror and contempt for the defendant, 
you 3 the jury to underſtand that you did not know 

this Dr. Smollett; and, indeed, his character appeared 
ia ſuch a light from the facts contained in your brief, 
that you never ſhould defire to know him.— I ſhould be 
glad to learn of what conſequence it could be. to the 
cauſe, whether you did or did not know the defendant, 
or whether you had or had not an inclination to be ac- 
quainted with him ?—Sir, this was a pitiful-perſonality, 
calculated to depreciate the character of a gentleman to 
whom you was a ſtranger, merely to gratify the rancour 
and malice of an abandoned fellow who had feed you to 
ſpeak in his cauſe. Did I ever ſeek your acquaintance, 
or court your protection? I had been informed, indeed, 
that you was a lawyer of ſome reputation, and, when 
the ſuit commenced, would have retained you for that 
reaſon, had not I been anticipated by the plaintiff; but, 
far from coveting your acquaintance, I never dreamed 


of exchanging à word with you on that or any other 
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ſabje&: you might therefore have ſpared your invi- 
dious declaration, until I had put it in your power to. 
mortify me with a repulſe, which, upon my honour, 
would never have been the caſe; were you a much 
greater man than you really are.—Yet this was not the 


only expedient you uſed to prepoſſeſs the jury againſt 
me.—You was hardy enough to repreſent me as a per- 


ſon devoid of all humanity and remorſe; as a barbarous 


ruffian, who, in a cowardly manner, had, with two aſ- 
ſociates as barbarous as myſelf, called a peaceable gen- 
tleman out of his lodgings, and affaulted him in the 
dark, with intent to murder. Such an horrid impu- 
tation, publicly fixed upon a perſon whoſe innocence 

could hardly miſs to know, is an outrage, for which, 
— I might find reparation from the law itfelf, 
notwithſtanding your artful manner of qualifying the 
expreſſion by ſaying, provided the facts can be proved. 
This low ſubterfuge may, for aught I know, ſcreen you 
from a proſecution at law, but can never acquit you in 
that court which every man of honour holds in his own 
breaſt. I fay, you muſt have known my innocence, from 
the weakneſs of the evidence which you produced, and 
with which you either was, or ought to have been pre- 
vioully acquainted ; as well as from my general charac- 
ter and that of my antagoniſt, which it was your duty 


to have learned. + will venture to ſay, you did know 


my character, and in your heart believed me incapable 
of ſuch brutality as you laid to my-charge.—Surely I 
do not over-rate my own importance in affirming, that 
Fam not ſo obſcure'in life as to have eſcaped the notice 
of Mr. Hume-Campbell; and I will be bold enough to 
challenge him and the whole world to prove one inſtance 
in which my integrity was called, or at leaſt left in 


| queſtion. — Have not I, therefore, reaſon to ſuppoſe that, 


in ſpite of your own internal conviction, you undertook 
the cauſe of a wretch, whoſe ingratitude, villany, and 
rancour are, I firmly believe, without example in this 
kingdom ; that you magnified a {light correction beſtow- 
ed by his benefactor, in conſequence of the moſt inſolent 
provocation, into a deliberate and malicious ſcheme of 


aſſaſſmation; and endeavoured, with all the virulence 
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of defamation, to deſtroy the character, and even the 
life, of an injured perſon, who, as well as yourſelf, is 
a gentleman by birth, education, and profeſſion ? In fa- 
vour of whom, and in-conſequence of what, was all this 
zeal manifeſted, all this ſlander exhaufted, and all this 
ſcurrility diſcharged ? Your client, whom you digni- 
fied with the title of Eſquire, and endeavoured to raiſe 
to the ſame footing with me in point of ſtation and cha- 
— — knew to be an abject miſereant, whom my 
compaſhon and humanity had lifted from the moſt de- 
plorable ſeenes of diſtteſs; whom I had ſaved from im- 
priſonment and ruin; whom I had clothed and fed for 
a ſeries of years; whom I had occafionally aſſiſted with 
my purſe, credit, and influence. Nou knew, or ought 
to have known, that, after having received a thouſand 
marks of my benevolence, and prevailed upon me to 
indorſe notes for the ſupport of his ctedit, he withdrew 
himſelf into the verge of the Court, and took up his 
babitation in a paltry alehouſe, where he not only ſet 
me and the reſt of his creditors at defiance, but provok- 
ed me, by ſcurrilous and inſolent letters and meſſages, to 
chaſtiſe him in ſuch a manner as gave him an handle for 
this proſecution, in which you fignalized yourſelf as 
his champion, for a very honourable conſideration.— 
There is ſomething ſo palpably ungrateful, perfidious, 
and indeed diabolical, in the conduct of the proſecutor, 
that, even in theſe degenerate days, I wonder how he 
could find an Attorney to appear in his behalf. O Tem. 
ra O Mores After having thus ſounded the trum. 
pet of obloquy in your preamble, and tortured: every 
eireumſtance of the plaintiff*s evidence to my detriment 
and diſhonour, you attempted to ſubject me to the ri. 
dicul( of the Court, by aſking a queſtion of my firſt wit. 
neſs, which had no more relation to the cauſe, than if 
had defired to know the name of his grandmother, 

— What title had you to aſk of a tradeſman, if he knew 
me to be an author? What affinity had this queſtion 
with the circumſtances of the aſſault? Was not this fo- 
reign to the purpoſe? Was it not impertinent, and pro- 
poſed with a yiew to put me out of countenance, and to 
raiſe the laugh of the ſpectators at my expence ? There, 

| * 
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indeed, you-was diſappointed, as you frequently are in 
thoſe little digreſſive efforts by which you make your- 
ſelf remarkable. Though I do not pretend to poſleſs 
that ſuperlative degree of effrontery by which ſome 
people make a figure at the bar, I have aſſurance enough 
to ſtand the mention of my works without. bluſhing, 
eſpecially when I deſpiſe the taſte, and ſcorn the prin- 
ciples, of him who would turn them to my diſgrace.— 
You ſucceeded, however, in one particular ; I mean, in 
raiſing the indignation of my witneſs ; of which you 
took all imaginable advantage, puzzling, perplexing, 
and brow-beating him with ſuch artifice, eagerneſs, and 
inſult, as overwhelmed him with confuſion, and had well 
nigh deprived me of the benefit of his evidence.— 
Luckily for me, the next gentleman who was called, 
confirmed what the other had ſwore, and proved to the 
ſatisfaction of the judge and jury, and even to your own 
conviction, that this terrible deliberate aſſaſſination was 
no more than a ſimple blow given to a raſcal after re- 
peated provocation, and that of the moſt flagrant kind; 
that no advantage was taken in point of weapons ; and 
that two drabs, whom they had picked up for the pur- 
poſe, had eflirmed upon oath a downright falſehood, 
with a view to blaſt my reputation. You yourſelf was 
ſo conſcious of this palpable detection, that you endea- 
voured to excuſe them by a forced explanation, which, 
vou may depend upon it, ſhall not ſcreen them from a 
proſecution for perjury.—I will not ſay, that this was 
like patronizing a couple of gypſies who had foreſworn 
themſelves, conſequently forfeited all title to the coun- 
tenance, or indeed forbearance, of the Court ; but this 
I will ſay, that your tenderneſs for them, was of a piece 
with your whole behayiour to me, "which I think was 
equally inſolent and unjuſt : for, granting that you had 
really ſuppoſed me - guilty of an intended aſſaſſination, 
before the trial began, you ſaw me in the courſe of evi- 
dence acquitted of that ſuſpicion, and heard the judge 
inſiſt upon my innocence in his charge to the jury, who 
brought in their verdi& accordingly. Then, Sir, you 
ought in common juſtice to have owned yourſelf miſ- 
taken, or to have taken ſome other opportunity of ex- 
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preſſing your concern for what you had ſaid to my diſ- 
advantage ; though even ſuch an acknowledgment would 
not have been a ſufficient reparation ; becauſe, before 
witneſſes were called, many perſons left the Court 
with impreſſions to my prejudice, conceived from the 
calumnies which they heard you eſpouſe and encourage. 
On the whole, you opened the trial with ſuch hyperbo- 
lical impetuoſity, and conducted it with ſuch particular 
bitterneſs and rancour, that every body perceived you 
was more than ordinarily intereſted; and I could not 
divine the myſterious bond of union that attached you 
to Peter Gordon, Eſq. until you furniſhed me with u 
key to the whole ſecret, by that ſtrong emphaſis with 
which you pronounced the words Ferdinand Count Fa- 
thom. Then I diſcovered the ſource of your good-will 
towards me, which is no other than the hiſtory of a 
law-ſuit inſerted in that performance, where the author 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that the counſel behaved like 
men of conſummate abilities.in their profeſſion ; exert- 
ing theinſelves with equal induſtry, eloquence, and eru- 
dition, in their endeavours to perplex the truth, brow- 
beat the evidence, puzzle the judge, and miſlead the 
jury.—Did any part of this character come home to 
your own conſcience? or did you reſent it as a ſarcaſm 
levelled at the whole Bench without diſtinction? I take 
it for granted, this muſt have been the origin of your 
enmity to me; becauſe I can recollect no other circum- 
ſtance in my conduct, by which I could incur the diſ- 
pleaſure of a man whom I ſcarce knew by fight, and 
with whbm I never had the leaſt diſpute, or indeed con- 
cern. If this was the caſe, you pay a very ſcurvy com- 
pliment to your own integrity, by fathering a charaQer 
which is not applicable to any honeſt man, and give the 
world a handle to believe, that our courts of juſtice 
Rand greatly in need of reformation. Indeed, the pe- 
tulance, licence, and buffoonery of ſome lawyers in the 
exerciſe of their function, is a reproach upon decency, 
and a ſcandal to the nation ; and it is ſurpriſing that the 
judge who repreſents his Majeſty's perſon, ſhould ſuffer 
ſuch inſults upon the dignity of the place. But, hat- 
ever liberties of this kind are granted 5 the counſel, no 
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ſort of freedom, it ſeems, muſt be allowed to the evi- 
dence, who, by the bye, are of much more conſequence 
to the cauſe. You will take upon you to divert the 
audience at the expence of a witneſs, by impertinent 
alluſions to ſome parts of his private character and af- 
fairs; but if he pretends to retort the joke, you inſult, 
abuſe, and bellow againſt him as an impudent fellow 
who fails in his reſpe& to the Court. —It was in this 
manner you behaved to my firſt witneſs, whom you firft 
provoked into a paſſion by injurious infinuations ; then 
-you took an advantage of the confuſion which you had 
entailed upon him; and laſtly, you inſulted him as a 
perſon who had ſhuffled in his evidence. This might 
have been an irreparable injury to the character of a 
tradeſman, had not he been luckily known to the whole 
jury, and many other perſons in Court, as a man of un- 
queſtioned probity and credit. Sir, a witneſs has as 
good a title as you have to the protection of the Court; 
and ought to have more, becauſe evidence is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the inveſtigation of truth; whereas, the 
aim of a lawyer is often to involve it in doubt and 
obſcurity. Is it for this purpoſe you ſo frequently de- 
viate from the point, and endeavour to raiſe the mirth 
of the audience with flat jokes and inſipid ſimiles? or, 
have you really ſo miſerably miſtaken your own talents, 
as to ſet up for the character of a man of humour? — For 
my own part, were I diſpoſed to be merry, I ſhould never 
defire a more pregnant ſubject of ridicule, than your own 
appearance and behaviour ; .but, as I am at preſent in a 
very ſerious mood, I ſhall content myſelf with demand. 
ing adequate reparation for the injurious treatment. I 
have received at your hands ; otherwiſe I will in four 
days put this letter in the preſs, and you ſhall hear in 
another manner—not from a ruffian and an aſſaſſin - but 
from an injured gentleman, who is not aſhamed of ſub- 
ſcribing himſelf.” | lee 
Some account of Mr. Mackercher, © the melting 
Scot,” is given in The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 
He is well known, from the part he took in ſupporting 
the pretenſions of Mr. Anneſley, who claimed the Angle- 
4-2 
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ſea title and eſtate. Smollett ſeemg, by the following 
note, to have occaſionally aſſiſted him in his diſtreſs. 

LI am much mortified that my raſcally fituation will 
not at preſent permit me to ſend more than the trifle 
incloſed, as nothing could give me more pleaſure than 
an opportunity of ſhowing with how much friendſhip 
and eſteem I am, &c.” | ' 
In 1755, be publiſhed a new tranſlation of The Hifory 
of the Renowned Don Quixote, from the Spaniſh of Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra; with ſome account of the Au- 
thor's Life: Illuſtrated with 28 new Copperplates,” de- 
figned by Hayman, and engraved by the beſt artiſts, in 
2 vols. 4to.' This tranſlation was undertaken in depen- 
dence upon the encouragement of a ſubſcription ;/ and 
was executed, as it was ſuppoſed, with a very lender 
knowledge of the Spaniſh language, a circumſtance that 
expoſed him to much abuſe. He informs us, in a ſhort 
Advertiſement, that his aim in this undertaking,” was to 
maintain that ludicrous ſolemnity, and ſelf- importance, 
by which the-inimitable Cervantes has diſtinguiſhed the 
character of Don Quixote, without raifing him to the 
infipid rank of a dry philoſopher, or debaſing him to 
the melancholy circumſtances and unentertaining ca- 
price of an ordinary madman ; and to preſerve the na- 
tive humour of Sancho Panza from degenerating into 
mere proverbial phlegm, or affected buffoonery ; that 
he has endeavoured to retain the ſpirit and ideas, with- 
out ſervilely adhering to the literal expreſſions of the 
original, from which, however, he has not ſo far devi- 
ated, 'as to deſtroy that formality of idiom ſo peculiar 
to the Spaniards, and ſo effential to the character of the 
work; that the ſatire and propriety of many of the 
alluſions which had been loſt in the change of cuſtoms 
and lapſe of time, is reſtored in explanatory notes; and 
the whole conducted with that care and circumſpection 
which ought to be exerted by every author, who, in at- 
tempting to improve upon a taſk already performed, 

ſubjects himſelf to the moſt invidious compariſon. 
If it ſhould be thought that all thoſe advantages have 
not been attained by the tranſlator, it ought to be re- 

membered, that Don Quixote is the moſt difficult book. 
\ B ij 
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in the world to tranſlate, from the extreme frequency of 
its idiomatic phraſes ; that few of even the Spaniards of 
the prefent day underſtand all its beauties, or can ex- 
plain the obſcurities which the lapſe of time has occa- 
ſioned; and that to transfuſe all the ſpirit of Cervantes, 
his fine humour, and the beauty of his numerous al- 
luſions, into a foreign language, is a taſk which a genius 
equal to that of the inimitable author himſelf could not 
perform, without the fame knowledge of the country 
and of the times in which he lived ; including alſo the 
moſt extenfive acquaintance with the language, idioms, 
euſtoms, humorous expreſſions, provincial phraſes, and 
proverbial fayings of the people for whom the tranſ- 
lation is intended. 

Since, therefore, the beſt tranſlation of Don Quixote 
we can look for, muſt be executed by a perſon poſſeſſed 
of a genius a-kin to the author, and chiefly qualified by 
books, a better than Smollett's, upon the whole, cannot 
be expected to appear in our language. The verſion of 
Jarvis, the painter, may, in ſome reſpects, be thought 
more exact, but it 1s leſs ſpirited and elegant. The ge- 


nius of Smollett comes neareſt to the great original; 


though it fails him in preſerving the formality of the 


| Spaniſh idiom. In this reſpect, he is ſurpaſſed by Mor- 


teux, his inferior in genius ; who, under the burleſque 


_ veil of farcical diſguiſe, in which he ſometimes enve- 


lopes the author, diſplays the ludicrous ſolemnity of 
Don Quixote, and the native humour of Sancho Panza, 
with more felicity of expreſſion and propriety of allufion. 
Motteux's tranſlation fell in the way of the preſent writer 
when he was very young, and on that account, per- 
haps, it made a deeper impreſſion, and appeared more 
worthy of attention than it really is; yet, he doubts not 
but many readers who take up an Zzghſb Don Quixote, 
merely to be diverted, will pronounce Motteux's the beſt 
book ; 


On the comparative merits of the tranſlations of Dos 
Duixote, by Motteun, Jarvis, and Smollett, he is ha 
to coincide in opinion with the ingenious author of a 
late Eſſay on the Principles of Tranſlation. His 
compariſon between Motteus and Smollett, with ſome 
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exceptions in favour of the latter, is excellent, and, 
though long, is too valuable to be withheld. | 
-« Smollett inherited from nature a ſtrong ſenſe of 
ridicule, a great fund of original humour, and a happy 
verſatility of talent, by which he could accommodate 
his ſtyle to almoſt every ſpecies of writing. He could 
adopt, alternately, the ſolemn, the lively, the ſarcaſtic, 
the burleſque, and the vulgar. To theſe qualifications, 
he joined an inventive genius, and a vigorous imagina- 
tion. As he poſſeſſed talents equal to the compoſition 
of original works of the ſame ſpecies with the novel of 
Cervantes; ſo it is not perhaps poſlible to conceive'a 
writer more completely qualified to give a perfect tranſ- 
lation of that novel. | 
„% Motteux, with no great abilities as an original writ» 
er, appears to me to have been endowed with a ſtron 
perception of the ridiculous in human character, a jut 
diſcernment of the weakneſſes and follies of mankind. 
He ſeems likewiſe to have had a great command-of the 
various ſtyles which are accommodated to. the expreſſion 
both of grave burleſque, and of low humour, Infe- 
rior to Smollett in inventive genius, he ſeems to have 
equalled him in every quality which was eſſentially re- 
uiſite to a tranſlator of Don Quixote. It may, there- 
* be ſuppoſed, that the conteſt between them will be 
nearly equal, and the queſtion of preference very diffi. 
cult to be decided, It would have been fo, had Smol- 
lett confided in his own ftrength, and beſtowed on his 
taſk-that time and labour which the length and difficulty 
of the work required: but Smollett too often wrote in 
ſuch circumſtances, that diſpatch was his primary ob- 
jet. He found various Engliſh tranſlations at hand, 
which he judged might ſave him the labour of a new 
compoſition. Jarvis could give him faithfully the ſeaſe 
of his author: and it was neceſſary only to poliſh his 
aſperities, and lighten his heavy and awkward phraſeo- 
logy, To contend with Motteux, Smollett found it ne- 
cetiary to aſſume the armour of Jarvis. This author 
had purpoſely avoided, through the whole of his work, 
the ſmalleſt coincidence of expreſſion with Motteux, 
whom, with equal preſumption and * he accuſes 
11 
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in his preface of having taken his verſion wholly from 
the French.“ We find, therefore, both in the tranſlation 
of Jarvis, and that of Smollett, which is little elſe than 
an improved edition of the former, that there is a ſtudied 
rejection of the phraſeology of Motteux. Now Motteux, 
though he has frequently afſumed too great a licence, 
both in adding to, and retrenching from the ideas of his 
original, has, upon the whole, a very high degree. of me- 
rit as a tranſlator. In the adoption of correſponding idi- 
oms, he has been eminently fortunate; and, as in theſe 
there is no great latitude, he has, in general, preoccupied 
the appropriated phraſes; ſo that a ſucceeding tranſlat- 
or, who proceeded on the rule of invariably rejecting his 
phraſeology, muſt have, in general, altered for the worſe. 
Such, I have ſaid, was the rule laid down by Jarvis, and 
by his copyiſt and improver Smollett, who, by thus ab- 
ſurdly rejecting what his own judgment and taſte muſt 
have approved, has produced a compoſition decidedly 
inferior, on the whole, to that of Motteux *.”” 

In 1756, he made a journey to Scotland, to viſit his 
mother, then refiding with her daughter, Mrs. Telfer, 
at Scotſton, in Peeblesſhire, where he paſſed ſome time 
in the gratification of the fine feelings of affection and 
gratitude, which occipied ſo large a portion of his heart. 

This year he began the Critical Review, or Annals of 
Literature, which he conducted, with much ability, till 
1763, but with too much ſenſibility, when any of the 
unfortunate authors, whoſe works he had, it may be, 
_ juſtly cenſured, attempted to retaliate, and with a de- 
gree of  acrimony that involved him in a variety of diſ- 
putes. The moſt ſerious in its conſequence, was his 
diſpute with Admiral Knowles, who had publiſhed a 
pamphlet in defence of his conduct in the expedition 
to Rochfort, 1758. On this performance he was ſo par- 
ticularly and unguardedly ſevere, that the Admiral com- 
-menced a proſecution againſt the printer ; declaring, at 
the ſame time, that his only reaſon for commencing 
an action, was to know the real author, and, if a gen- 
tleman, to inſiſt on ſatis faction. In this affair he be- 
haved with prudence and ſpirit. Deſirous of compro- 


* Profeſſor Tytler's Eſſay on the Principles of Tranſlation, p. 178-184. 
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miſing the diſpute with the Admiral, in an amicable 
manner, he applied to his friend Mr. Wilkes, in the 
following letter, dated Chelſea, March 24. 1759, to in» 
terpoſe his good offices with his opponent. | 
Ecce iterum Criſpinus.—Your generoſity with re- 
ſpe& to Johnſon , ſhall be the theme of our applauſe 
and thankſgiving. I ſhall be very proud to find myſelf 
comprehended in your league, offenſive and defenfive 
pay, I conſider myſelf already as a contracting party, 
and have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of my allies. It is 
not, I believe, unknown to you, that Admiral Knowles 
has taken exception at a paragraph in the Critical Res 
view of laſt May, and commenced a proſecution againſt 
the printer. Now, whatever termination the trial ma 
have, we ſhall infallibly be expoſed to a conſiderable ex- 
pence, and therefore I wiſh to ſee the proſecution quaſh- 
ed. Some gentlemen, who are my friends, have under- 
taken to find out, and talk with thoſe who are ſuppoſed 
to have influence with the ſaid Admiral; may I beg 
the ſame favour of you and your friends? The trial 
will come on in the beginning of May, and if the affair 
cannot be compromiſed, we intend to kick up a duſt, 
and die hard. In a word, if that fooliſh Admiral has 
any regard to his own character, he will be quiet, ra- 
ther than proyoke farther the reſentment of, &.“ 

The Admiral continued inflexible; and ſentence was 
about to be pronounced againſt the printer, when Smol- 
lett gallantly ſtood forth, avowed himſelf the writer of 
the ſtrictures in queſtion, and offered the Admiral any 
ſatisfaction he might demand. The conſequence was, 
that a proſecution was immediately commenced againſt 
him, and he was fined 100 l. and ſentenced” to three 
months impriſonment in the King's Bench priſon, His 
ſpirited conduct on this occaſion, gained him much ere- 
dit and applauſe. | | 
His engagements in this publication likewiſe involved 
him in a diſpute with Grainger, who thought himſelf in- 
juriouſly treated-in the account of his © Tranſlation of Ti- 
bullus,” in the Critical Review for December 1758, and 
© © Mr. Wilkes, at the interceſſion of Smollett, had procured the li- 
berty of Dr. Johnſon's ſervant, Francis Barber, Fo had been impreſſed, 
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publiſhed «A Letter to Tobias Smollett, M. D. occafioned 
by his criticiſm upon a late tranſlation of Tibullus, 8yo,” 
1758, in which he proves, by examples principally tak- 
en from the criticiſm on his own work, that the Editors 
of the Critical Review had broken, in every particular, 
their promiſes ſolemnly made to the public in the plan 
of their journal; © that they would revive the true ſpirit 
of criticiſm ; that they would never condemn or extol, 
without having firſt carefully peruſed the performance 
that they would never act under the influence of con- 
nection or prejudice ; that they would not venture to ori- 
ticize a tranſlation without underſtanding the original; 
that they would never wreſt the ſenſe, or miſinterpret 
the meaning of any author ; that they would never, 
without reluctance, diſapprove even of a bad writer who 
had the leaſt title to indulgence ; and that they would 
not exhibit a partial and unfair afſemblage of the ble- 
miſhes of any production.“ - 

On the publication of the Roſciad,” Churchill, 
imagining Smollett the author of the offenſive review 
of that performance, retaliated, with great ſpirit, in 
the Apology to the Critical Reviewers.” 


Whence could ariſe this mighty critic ſpleen, 

The Muſe a trifler, and her theme ſo mean? 

What had 1 done, that heaven ſhould fend 

The bittereſt foe where I wiſh'd a friend? 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name, 

And hail'd the honours of thy matchleſs fame. 

For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground, 

So nobler Pick ſtand ſuperbly bound. 

From Zivy's temples tear th' hiſtoric crown, 
Which, with more juſtice, blooms upon thine own, &c. 


It appears, however, Churchill was miſtaken in his 
ſufpicion ; for Smollett, hearing that Mr. Colman had 
alſo accuſed him of having made an attack on his moral 


character in the Critical Review, he exculpated himſelf 


from the charge, in the following letter to Garrick, dated 
Chelſea, April 5. 1761. 

I ſee Mr. Colman has taken offence at the article in 
the Critical Review which treats of the © Roſciad,” and 
I underſtand he ſuſpected me to be the author of that 
article, Had he aſked me the queſtion, I ſhould have 
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freely told him I was not the author of the offenſive ar- 
ticle, and readily contributed to any decent ſcheme 
which might have been propoſed for his ſatisfaction: 
But as he has appealed to the public, I ſhall leave him 
and the real author to ſettle the affair between them- 
ſelves, and content myſelf with - declaring to you, and 
that upon my honour, that I did not write one word of 
the article upon the 4 Roſciad,” and that I have no ill 
will nor envy to Mr. Colman, whom I have always re- 
ſpeed as a man of pm and whoſe genius I ſhall al- 
ways be ready and pleaſed to acknowledge either in pri- 
vate or in public. I envy no man of merit; and I can 
ſafely ſay I do not even repine at the ſucceſs of thoſe who 
have no merit. I am old enough to have ſeen and ob- 
ſerved that we are all 9 of fortune, and that 
it depends upon ſomething as inſignificant and precarious 
as the tofling up of a halfpenny, whether a man riſes to 
affluence and hononrs, or continues to his dying day 
ſtruggling with the difficulties and diſgraces of life. I 
defire to live quietly with all mankind, and, if poſſible, 
to be upon good terms with all thoſe who have diſtin- 
iſhed themſelves by their merit. I muſt own that if 
had examined the article upon the Roſciad” before 
it was ſent to the preſs, I ſhould have put my negative 
upon ſome expreſſions in it, though I cannot fee in it 
any reflection to the prejudice of Mr. Colman's moral 
character; but I have been ſo hurried fince my enlarge- 
ment that I had not time to write one article in'the 
Critical Review, except that upon Bower*s Hiftory, and 
perhaps I ſhall not write another theſe fix months. 
That hurry, and a bad ſtate of health, have prevented me 
from returning in perſon the viſit you favoured me with 
in the King's Bench, I beg you will accept this letter 
in lieu of it, and believe me that no man reſpects Mr. 
Garrick more than he is reſpected by his obliged humble 
ſervant, &.“ : 
Beſides theſe, many other diſputes aroſe with different 
writers, who conſidered themſelves injured by the ſeve- 
rity of his criticiſms, Seldom a month paſſed without 
ſome complaints on that head, and thoſe not often couched 
in the moſt decent terms. But whatever reaſon be had 
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to complain on that account, he afterwards found that 
the revenge of an author was nothing compared to the 
rancour of the politician. ur 
In 175%. his comedy of The Repriſal; or, the Tars of 
Old England, an after-piece of two acts, was performed 
at Drury-Lane theatre, and met with ſucceſs, yet not 
equal to what its merit might have juſtly claimed. He 
acknowledged himſelf © highly obliged for the friendly 
care of Mr. Garrick, exerted in preparing it for the ſtage, 
and ſtill more for his acting the part of Luſignan, in 
Zara, for his benefit, on the fixth, inſtead of the ninth 
night, to which he was only entitled by the cuſtom of 
the theatre.” Being informed that attempts had been 
made to embroil him on this occaſion with Garrick, he 
juſtified himſelf from the imputation of having 2 
diſreſpectfully of him, by the following letter ;— 

* Underſtanding from Mr. Derrick, that ſome officious 
people have circulated reports in my name, with a view 
to prejudiſe me in your opinion, I, in juſtice to myſelf, 
take the liberty to aſſure you, that if any perſon accuſes 
me of having ſpoken diſreſpectfully of Mr. Garrick, of 
having hinted that he ſolicited for my farce, or had in- 
tereſted views in bringing it upon the ſtage, he does me 
wrong, upon the word of a gentleman. The 1 imputation 
is altogether falſe and malicious. Excluſive of other 
conſiderations, I could not be ſuch an idiot to talk in 
that ſtrain, when my own intereſt required a different 
ſort of conduct. Perhaps the ſame infidious methods 
have been taken to inflame former animoſities, which, 
on my part, are forgotten and ſelf. condemned. I muſt 
own you have acted in this affair of the farce, with that 
candour, openneſs, and cordiality, which even mortif 
my pride, while they lay me under the moſt ſen 
ble obligations; and I ſhall not reſt ſatisfied until I 
have an opportunity to convince Mr, Garrick that my 

ratitude is at leaft as warm as any other of wy paſſions. 
Laune, I profeſs myſelf, &c.“ 

In 1758, he gave to the world his Complete Hiſtory of 
England, deduced from the deſcent of Julius Ceſar, to 6p d 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapell-, 1748, in 4 vols. 4to. This 
work, it is ſaid, he compoſed and prepared for the preſs, 
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in fourteen months; an effort to which his narrow cir- 
cumſtances might have directed him; but to which no- 
thing but the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, and the moſt vi. 
gorous application, could have been equal. It was reprint- 
ed the year following in 11 vols. 8 vo, in weekly numbers, 
with engraved heads, and a Dedication to Pitt, then one of 
the Secretaries of State, and the idol of the nation. The 
ſale, by the uncommon arts of publication made uſe of 
by the publiſhers, was very extenſive, and he is ſaid 
to have cleared 2000 l. by it, and the Continuation, &c. 
which followed, in 4 vols. 8 vo, 1762, and one vol. 8vo, 
1765. 

During his conſinement in the King's Bench priſon, he 

is ſaid to have written his Adventures of Sir Launcelet 
— a kind of Engliſh Quixote, in which he de- 
ſcribed ſome remarkable characters, then his fellow-pri- 
ſoners. This novel was firſt printed in the Britiſb Ma- 
gavine, which he conducted in 1760 and 1761, and alters 
wards in 2 vols. 12mo, 1762. 

Wnen the Earl of Bute aſſumed the management of 
public affairs, in 19762, jealouſy took the alarm, and 
raiſed a general outcry againſt the adminiſtration of the 
day: His promotion was attended with many unpopu- 
lar meaſures, and great diſſatisfaction aroſe among many 
orders of men. Party violence and civil diſcord dif- 
fuſed a dark cloud of implied ſuſpicion, or open aver- 
ſion, over the riſing glories of a young and amiable prince, 
who had ſo lately aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, 
with the moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment of his ſubjects. 
How juſtly the clamour was founded, is not for the pre- 
| ſent writer to determine. Theſe circumſtances have 
been attributed by ſome to weakneſs, by others to ill 
deſign in the adminiſtration, and by many, to the ſupe» 
rior-{kill and verſatility of their opponents, in forming 
parliamentary cabal, and fomenting popular diſcontent. 

The new miniſter, happy in the {miles of his ſovereign, 
whom he may be ſaid to have cultivated from his cradle, 
but never poſſeſſing the confidence of the people, found 
it neceſſary to employ ſome able writers to palliate and 
defend the ſteps which had led to bis advancement. 
Smollett, among others, was engaged; and he entered on 
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the arduous taſk appointed for him with great ſpirit: 
In defence of his patron, he began a weekly paper called 
The Briton, in conjunction with other literary retain- 
ers to the miniſter 5 but, being offended at ſome beha- 
viour in his friends, he relinquiſhed it with diſguſt. 
The firſt number of The Briton, the ſuſpicious vehicle 
of praiſe undeſerved, and miſplaced panegyric, appeared 
May 29th 1762, and was followed, on the other fide, by 
the famous North Briton,” written by Mr. Wilkes; 
which, at laſt, by the force of elegant invective and 
ſound argument, and unwarrantable raſhneſs of the mi- 
niſter, who violated in his perſon the principles of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, completely defeated its opponent, 
and diſſolved the friendſhip which had lately ſubſiſted 
between the authors of the reſpective performances. 
Two months before the firſt number of The Briton 
appeared, Smollett wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Wilkes, dated Chelſea, March 28th 1762. 

„My warmeſt regard, affection and attachment, you 
have long ago ſecured. My ſecrecy you may depend 
upon. When I preſume to differ from you, in any 
point of opinion, I ſhall always do it with diflidence and 
deference. I have been ill theſe three months, but hope 
ſoon to be in a condition to pay my reſpe&ts-to Mr. 
Wilkes in -perſon. Meanwhile, I muſt beg leave to 
trouble him with another packet, which he will be ſo 
good as to correct at his leiſure. That he may con- 
tinue to enjoy his happy flow of ſpirits, and proceed 
through life with a flowing ſail of proſperity, is the 
wiſh, and the hope, and the confident expeQation of 
&c.” | 

The Briton was laid down, Feb. 12. 1763; and, on 
the 8th April following, the nobleman, in whoſe defence 
it was ſet on foot, finding the ſtream of popular diſcontent 
too ſtrong to be reſiſted, reſigned his office of Firſt Lord 


of the Treaſury, which had excited ſo much envy and 


clamour, and paſſed the ON of his days in 
philoſophic eaſe and tranquillity, Whatever his deſerts 


may be, it is certain that the tribute of public applauſe 
was never paid to his merits. To this moment we feel 
*- # Relative to Mr. Wilkes's Obſervations on the Spaniſh Papers. 
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the fatal effects of the early prejudices conceived againſt 
him. 

After Lord Bute ſeceded from his oſtenſible ſituation 
in a miniſtty, which the ſtrong arm of military inter- 
poſition was ſcarcely able to protect, Smollett is ſaid 
to have experienced neglect from that nobleman, who 
had, in many inſtances, been found a generous patron 
of men of inferior importance and ability. 

The neglect of his patron, and the uncomfortable tate 

of public affairs, made a deep impreſſion on his mind; and 
this, united to a ſedentary life, and aſſiduous application 
to ſtudy, having impaired his health, which had been 
weakly from his infancy, he went abroad, with a view 
to re-eſtabliſh it, in June 1763, and continued in France 
and Italy for about two years. 
He wrote an account of his Travels through France and 
Italy, in a ſeries of letters to ſome friends, which were 
publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vo, 1766. In his firſt letter he 
mentions the motives that induced him to travel. In 
gratifying your curioſity, I ſhall find ſome amuſement 
to beguile the tedious hours, which, without ſome ſack 
employment, would be rendered unſupportable by dif. 
temper and diſquiet. You knew and pitied my ſitua- 
tion ; traduced by malice, perſecuted by faction, and 
overwhelmed by the ſenſe of a domeſtic calamity which 
it was not in the power of fortune to repair.” In the 
courſe of his travels, he appears to have laboured under 
a conſtant fit of chagrin ; and his letters afford a melan- 
choly proof of the influence of bodily diſtemper over 
the bet diſpoſition. 

To this cynical relation of his — ravels, Sterne is . 
poſed to allude in the * r of his Senti- 
mental Journey,” Vol. I. p. 80. The learned Smel- 
fungus traveled from Boulogne to Paris from Paris to 
Rome and ſo on —but he ſet out with the ſpleen and 
jaundice, and every object he paſſed by was diſcoloured 
and diſtorted.— He wrote an account of them, but it 

was nothing but an account of his miſerable feelin 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon 
he was juſt coming out of it—* It is nothing but a huge 
eock-pit,' ſaid he. I with you had ſaid nothing worſe 
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of the Venus Medicis,” replied I,. —for in paſſing through 
Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul upon the god- 
deſs, and uſed her worſe than a common ſtrumpet, with- 
out the leaſt provocation in nature. I popped upon 
Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return home, and a 
ſad tale of ſorrowful adventures he had to tell, wherein 
he ſpoke of moving accidents by flood and field, and of the 
cannibals which each other eat : the Anthropophagi—He 
had been flayed alive, and bedeviled, and worſe uſed 
than St. Bartholomew, at every ſtage he had come at— 
«PII tell it,“ ſaid Smelfungus, * to the world.“ You 
had better tell it,“ ſaid I, to your phyfician.” 

In 1769, he again entered the thorny paths of poli. 
tical diſcuſſion, and publiſhed his Adventures of an Atom, 
in 2 vols. 12mo; a political romance, ſuppoſed to be 
written in 1748, exhibiting, under F, — names, the 
conduct and diſſentions of the politi rties in Great 
Britain, from the commencement of the — war in 
1754, to the diſſolution of Lord Chatham's adminiſtra- 
tion in 1767-8. In this work he has found reaſon for 
altering bis opinion of Lord Bute, as he did, in The 
Continuation of his Hiſtory for ——_— his ſentiments 
with regard to Pitt. 

In 1470, his health being ſtill in a declining ſtate, he 
paid a viſit to his native country, with the rational hope 
that air and exerciſe would reſtore him to his former 
health and vigour. He arrived at Edinburgh in the lat- 
ter end of June, and, after ſpending a few days with his 
mother, ſet out for Inveraray, accompanied by Mrs, 
Telfer, and refided a ſhort time with his couſin, James 
Smollett, Eſq. of Bonhill, at his houſe of Cameron. 

In 1772, not long after his return from Scotland, 
where his complaints appear to have met with but lit- 
tle alleviation, he publiſhed his Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker, in 3 vols. 12mo, in which, under the character 
of Matthew Bramble, he inſerted -the obſervations he 
made on reviſiting his native country, and the ſcenes of 
infancy. The remarks which introduce his fine Ode fo 
Leven Water, deſerve particular attention. 

The water of Leven, though nothing near ſo — 


fiderable as the Clyde, is much more tranſpatent, paſ- 
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toral, and delightful. This charming ſtream is the out- 
let of Lochlomond, and, through a tract of four miles, 
purſues its winding courſe, murmuring over a bed of 
pebbles, till it joins the Frith at Dumbarton. A ve 

little above its ſource, on the lake, ſtands the houſe of 
Cameron, belonging to Mr. Smollett, ſo emboſomed in 
oak wood, that we did not ſee it till we were within 
fifty yards of the door. The lake approaches on one 
fide to within fix or ſeven yards of the window. Tt 
might have been placed in a higher fite, which would 
have afforded a more extenſive proſpect and a drier at- 
moſphere ; but this 1mperfeQion is not chargeable on 
the preſent proprietor, who purchaſed it ready built, 
rather than be at the trouble of repairing his own fa- 
mily houſe of Bonhill, which ſtands two miles from 
hence, on- the Leven, ſo ſurrounded with plantations, 
that it uſed to be known by the name of the Mavis (or 
thruſh) Neſt. I have ſeen the Lago di Gardi, Albano 
de Vico, Bolſena, and Geneva, and I prefer Lochlomond 
to them all; a preference which is certainly owing to 
the verdant iſlands that ſeem to float upon its ſurface, 
affording the moſt enchanting objects of repoſe to the 
excurſive view. Nor are the banks deſtitute of beauties 
which even partake of the ſublime. On this fide they 
diſplay a ſweet variety of woodland, corn- field, and paſ- 
ture, with ſeveral agreeable villas, emerging, as it were, 
out of the lake; till at ſome diſtance, the proſpect termi- 
nates in huge mountains, covered with heath, which, be- 
ing in the bloom, affords a very rich covering of purple. 
Every thing here is romantic beyond imagination. This 
country is juſtly ſtyled the Arcadia of Scotland : I do not 
doubt but it may vie with Arcadia in every thing but 
climate. I am ſure it excels it in verdure, wood and 
water. What ſay you to a natural baſon of pure water, 
near thirty miles long, and, in ſome places, ſeven miles 
broad, and in many above a hundred fathom deep, hav- 
ing four and twenty habitable iſlands, ſome of them 
ſtocked with deer, and all of them covered with wood, 
containing immenſe quantities of delicious fiſh, ſalmon, 
pike, trout, perch, flounders, eels and powans,' the laſt 
a delicate kind of freſh-water herring peculiar to this 
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lake; and finally communicating with the ſea, by ſend» 


ing off the Leven, through. which all thoſe ſpecies — 
cept the powan) make their exit and entrance 


% Incloſed I ſend you the copy of a little Ode to this 
river by Dr. Smollett, who was born on the banks of 
it, within two miles of the place where I am now writ- 
ing. It is at leaſt pictureſque and accurately deſcriptive, 
if it has no other merit. There is an idea of truth in 
an agreeable landſcape taken from nature, which pleaſes 
me more than the gayeſt fiftion which the moſt luxu- 
riant fancy can diſplay.” pt; 

This was the laſt publication he gave to the world. 

With a view once more to try the effects of a warmer 
climate, he returned to Italy, and died near Leghorn, 
October 21. 1771, in the 5 f ſt year of his age. 

After his death, his name appeared to a tranſlation of 
Telemachus, in 2 vols. 12mo, 1776. His name like- 
wiſe appeared to a tranſlation of Gi Blas, in 4 vols. 
amo; and, in conjunction with Dr. Francklin, to a 
tranſlation of Voltaire s Proſe Works, in 27 vols, 8vo, 
1763 ; but little of it was done by his own hand; he 
only reviſed it, and added a few notes. He was em- 
ployed during the laſt years of his life, in preparing 
a new edition of the Ancient and Modern Univerſal 
Hiſtory, great part of which he had originally writ- 
ten himſelf, particularly the Hifory of France, Italy, 
and Germany. He wrote and compiled, beſides, a num- 
ber of works for the bookſellers, to which his name 


does not appear. 


Of the domeſti> life of Smollett, the little that is 
known does not exhibit a picture of happineſs. He 


married Miſs Laſcelles, a lady from Jamaica, by whom 


he had a daughter whom he tenderly loved. The death 
of this daughter, which happened a ſhort time before he 
went abroad in 1763, made an impreſſion on his mind 
which he never perfectly recovered. 

Jo add to the regret which every reader of ſenfibility 
muſt feel at the untoward circumſtances which attended 
him through life, his widow was left friendleſs in a fo 


reign country, To relieve her from ſome temporary 
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diſtreſs, the tragedy of © Venice Preſerved” was per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, March 3. 
1784, for her benefit, and the money remitted to Italy. 

On this occaſion, Houſton Stewart Nicholſon, Eſq. of 
Carnock, appeared in the part of Pierre; and the fol- 
lowing prologue was ſpoken by Mr. Woods, of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, ſaid to be written by Pro- 
feſſor Richardſon of Glaſgow, author of © Poems chiefly 
Rural,” and other ingenious and elegant performances. 


Though letter'd Rome, and poliſh'd Greece could boaſt 

The ſplendid table, and the courteous hoſt, , 

The rites to ſtrangers due 8 ſing 

This mighty warrior, or that powerful king, 

The wand'rer's friend—yet fill, whate'er is told 

By modern poets, or by bards of old, 

Is rivall'd here for here, with joy, we ſee 

The heart-felt bliſs of heav'nly charity! 

See her, with rapture, ſpread her willing hands, 

And throw her bleflings into foreign lands ; 

Dry up the tear ſhe never ſaw to flow, 

And eager catch the diſtant ſigh of woe. 

In vain ſeas ſwell, and mountains riſe in vain 

A widow's groans are heard acroſs the main; 

A widow, now !-— Alas! how chang'd the day !— - 

Once the NaAcIssA of your poet's lay; . 

Now, fatal change! (of ev'ry bleſs bereft, 

Nor child, nor friend, nor kind protector left), 

Spreads on a diſtant ſhore her ſcanty board, 

And humbly takes what ſtrangers can afford. 

Yet link'd to you by ev'ry tender tie, 

To you ſhe lifts the long dejected eye, * 

Ani thes ſhe ſpeaks—+* Who dar'd, with manly rage, 

To laſh the vices of an impious age + ? 

« Who dar'd to ſcize the bold hiſtoric pen, 

* Paint living kings, and miniſters, as men $? 

*«* Who ſung ſad Scotia's hapleſs ſons forlorn, 

« Her broken peace, her HP laurels torn 1? 
Or who, on daten _—_— Leven's fide, 

« Sung the fair ſtream, hail'd the dimpling tide | ? 

* Or who ?—-fay he, for ſuch, I'm ſure, are here, 

« Whoſe honeſt boſoms never yet knew fear; 

* Sons of the north, who ſtem corruption's tide **, 

« Your country's honour, and your nation's pride 

Lord of the lion beart and eagle eye, 

« Who no ſtorm that howls along the ſky— 

« Say ye—whoſe 22 to manly numbers ſtr 


« The glorious bliſs of Independence ſung ff 7 


Her ftitious name in Roderick Random. + * Advice 2nd Reproof,” u fatire. | 
S Y Ode, 1746; beginning, © Mourn happy Caledoola, mourn,” 


w Leven Water, 
tiven bythe northern counties to the corruption of Eitious votes, 


CG 
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Who felt that pow'r, and ſlill adpr'd his ſhrine ?— 


« 
It was your SMOLLETT ! Oh! he once was mine! 
Tears ſtopp'd her utt'rance;, elſe ſhe would have ſaid, 
« Like him de bold, in virtue undiſmay d; . 
« Let NR 


« Your ſureſt patron, and your nobleſt pride.” 


Soon after his death, a monument was erected to his 
memory, near Leghorn, by his wife, with the following 
inſcription, written by his friend Armſtrong; in a ſtrain 
of energetic elegance, forrow, and manly indignation. 
| Hic offa conduntur 
k Tosiz SmOLLETT, Scoti ; 
3 eng ens 
Aſpectu ingenuo, 
. Corpore valido, 
- | 2 3 
Apprim 
Ty — munificis, : 1 
N * | | 


Ingenio feraci, faceto, verſatili. 
Omnigenz fere diQrinz mire capaci, 
Varia fabularum dulcedine 
Vitam moreſque hominont, | 
Ubertate ſumma ludens, depinxit. N 
Ad verſo, interim, nefas! tali tant alumno, 
Niſi quo fatyrez opipar 0 foppicbr, 
Scculo impio, ignavo, o, 
uo muſæ vir niſi nothæ 
1 Pri —— 
Fovebantur. a oy 
In memoriam 
imi et amabilis omaino viri, 
Iris amicis defiderati, . 4 
Hocce marmor, | | 
Dilectiſſima _— . conjux 
0 N Sacravit. 
Tranſlation.  _ K 
Here 
Reſt the cons 
0 
ToB1as SMOLLETT, 
A. Notth Briton, 
Who ſprun 
From an ancient and reſpectable family, | 
| Shone forth an example | 
. Of the virtues oſ former times. 
| Of an ingenuous countenance, 


, And manly make. E 
With a breaſt animated by the jullelt n,, 
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— 2 . if tem pers 


1 ty even above his bo ortune. 
is wit hat every character 
Of fertile inventiveneſs, - 
Of true pleafantry, 
Of flexibility to every ſubject, 
From his aptneſs and wWortderfil eopacity 
For every kind of Rank 
The exerciſe of theſe talents 
Produced a variety of hs fiQtions, 
In whic 
With great exuberance of fancy, 
And true humour, 
He laughed at, and deſcribed 
The lives and manners of men : 
' Whale, 
(Shameful to relate !) 
This genius, 
This honoar to his country; 
Met with nothing 
In theſe abandoned, worthleſs, infipid times, 
But what was unfavourable to him, 
Their R * his 
ab ce of ſu to hi 
Of matter of Los: 2 
Times 
In which 
nts tg ry oa : 
But ſuch as was & the moſt falſe or my taſte, 
Received encouragemen 
From the paltry moc — 6 — of of Britain: 
In honour to the memory 
Of this moſt worthy and amiable 
Member of 


Sincerely pos droac by many friends, 


Was, by his much beloved and i and affeQiotiate wife; 
Dutifully and deſervedly 
Conſecrated. 


In 1774, a pillar was erected to his memory on the 
the Leven, by his couſin, James Smollett, Eſq. 
of Bonhill, with the following nervous and claſſical in- 
ſcription, part of which 1 from the 2880 ſor- 
cible, and energetic pen of Dr. Johnſon. 
4 Siſte viator * 
. 
„„ — 2 
ToOoBIAA SMOLLETT, M. D. |; | os 
Viri virtutibus hiſce oF 
Quas in homine et cive wr 
C ij A 
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Et laudes et imiteris, 
Haud mediocriter ornati : 

Qui in literis variis yerſatus, + 
Poſtquam felicitate fibi propria, 
Seſe poſteris commendaverat, 

orte acerba raptus 
Anno #tatis 51 ' 
Eheu! quam procul a patria! 
Prope Liburni portum in Italia, 
Jacet ſepultus. 
Tali tantoque viro, patrueli ſuo, 
Cui in decurſu pada 
Se potius tradidiſſe decuit, 
Hanc Columnam, 
Amoris, cheu ! inane monumentum 
In ipſis Levine ripis, 
Quas verſiculis ſub exity vitæ illuſtratas, 
Primis inſans vagitibus perſonuit, 
Ponendam curavit 
Jaconus SMOLLETT de Bonhill. 
Abi et reminiſcere, 
Hoc quidem honore, 
Non modo defuncti memoriz, 
Verum etiam exemplo, proſpectum eſſe; 
Alis enim, ſi modo digni ſint, 
Idem erit virtutis premium ! 


Tranſlation. 


Stop, traveller ! 
HK pleaſing amiable manners, 
A rich and agreeable vein of wit, 
A happy talent for exhibiting pictures of life and manners, 
Ever COTE your admiration, 
” re, y 
Let reflection fix your thoughts 
on 
TopBias SMOLLETT;, u. D. 
One more than commonly endued with thoſe virtues 
Which, in a man, and a citizen, 
You would praiſe, or imitate. 
Who, | 
Having ſecured the applauſe 
Of poſterity, - | 
By a variety of literary abilites, 
And a peculiar ſelicity of compoſition, 
as, 
By 4 rapid and cruel diſtemper, 
Snatched from this world in the 51ſt year of his age. 
Far, alas! from his country 
He lies interred near Leghorn, in Italy. 
In teſtimony of his many and great virtue: 
This empty monument, | 
The only pledge, alas! of his affection, 
s erected . 
On the banks of the Leven, 
The ſcene of his birth and of his lateſt poctry, 
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By Jauss 1 og Bonhill, 
Who ſhould rather have expected this laſt tribute from him. 
Go, and remember 
This honour was given alone-to — — Boa 


But, for the encouragement of others, 
Deſerve, like him, — be alike rewarded. 


His Hiffory of England, with the Continuation, has 

been frequently reprinted fince his death, in 16 vols. 
8vo. A new edition of the Continuation, from the re- 
volution to the death of George II. as a ſupplement 
to Hume, was printed in 8 vols. 8vo, 1791, with alter - 
ations. The common editions of his novels, particular- 
ly of Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphry 
Clinker, are too numerous to be ſpeciſied. His Plays 
and Poems, were collected by T. Evans, Bookſeller in the 
Strand, in one volume 12mo, 1784. His Miſcellaneous 
Works, conſiſting of his Plays, Poems, and Novels (except 
the Adventures of an Atom,) were collected by Mr. Da- 
vid Ramſay, the judicious and well, informed printer of 
«© The Edinburgh Evening Courant,” in 6 vols. '8vo, 
1790, with humorous frontiſpieces by Rowlandſon. His 
Poetical Works were collected, by the preſent writer, in 
the 10th vol. of © The Works of the Britiſh- Poets, 
in 13 vols. 8vo, 1793-5, with a © Biographical and Gel 
tical Preface,” which is reprinted here, cortected and 
enlarged. .. 
The character of Smollett has been fondly, and not 
inaccurately delineated in the Epitapb on his monument 
near Leghorn, and the Igſcription on the pillar erected 
to his memory on the banks of the Leven. In the de- 
dication of Count Fatbom to Dr, —— by which he 
meant himſelf, he has drawn his own character. His 
manner of living is deſoribed in Humpbry Clnker, where 
young Me{ford is ſuppoſed to dine with him at his houſe 
in Chelſea. 

He carried me to dine with S——, whom you * 1 
bave long known by his writings. He lives in the ſkirts 
of the town, and every Sunday his houſe is open to all 
unfortunate brothers of the quill. I was civilly receiy- 
ed, in a plain, yet decent habitation, which opened into 
very pleaſant garden, kept in 8 and, indeed, 1 

ii 


| 
| 
| 
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ſaw none of the outward figns of autborſhip, either in 
the houſe or the landlord, who is one of the few writers 
of the age that ſtand upon their own foundation, with- 
out patrimony, and above dependence. By all accounts 
S—— is not without weakneſs and caprice, but he is 
certainly good-humoured and civilized ; nor do I find 
that there is any thing 3 in his diſpoſition.“ 
In his perſon and manners, Smollett was faſhioned to 
prepoſſeſs all men in his favour. His figure was grace- 
ful and handſome-; and in his air and manner, there 
was a dignity that commanded reſpect, joined with a be- 
nignity that inſpired affection. With the moſt poliſhed 
manners, and the fineſt addreſs, he poſſeſſed a loftineſs 
and elevation of ſentiment and character, without pride 
or haughtineſs. His general behaviour bore the ge- 
nuine — of true politeneſs, the reſult of an over- 


flowing humanity and goodneſs of heart. He was a man 


of upright principles, and of gteat and extenſive bene- 
volence. He not only embraced, but ſought and created 


oeccaſions of doing good. He was the relieyer of the di- 


ſtreſſed, the protector of the helpleſs, and the encourager 
of merit. His converſation was ſprightly and agreeable. 
In the domeſtic relations, his conduct was tender, affec- 
tionate and exemplary. In his opinions of mankind, he 
was candid and liberal. Ta thoſe who were aboye bim 
he allowed the due ſuperiority. To his equals and in- 
feriors, he behaved with eaſe and affability, without 
the inſolence of familiarity, or the parade of condeſcen- 
fon. With his amiable qualities and agreeable man- 
ners, he united courage and independence. In the de- 
claration of his opinions, he was open; in his ac- 
tions, he was intrepid. No danger could prevent him 
from ſaying or doing thoſe things which he conceived 
in themſelves to be right, and in their copſequences 
to te uſeful to his friends or to his country. He 
had been bred a Tory, and generally adhered to the 
* rec of that party; but he had a ſincere love for 

is country, and a diffafive benevolence for the whole 
human race. His experience in the world inflamed bis 
hatred-#gainſt vice and corruption, in proportion to his 
love of virtue, and zeal for the public good; and be 
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thought it no violation of to vice, 
proſligacy, and hypocriſy. But in his ſupport of per- 
ſons and meaſures, he ſometimes conſidered only the per- 
ſons and meaſures, without taking other objects and 
relations into the account. He was more frequently ins 


_ flnenced by. perſonal attachment and hurried m by pre- 


ſent impulſe, than guided by cymparative views of real 
examined by impa-tial reaſon, His oppoſi- 
tion to the great, often, in its warmth, exceeded the im- 
portance of the object. He was occaſionally milled by 
a heated imagination, ſt rong reſentments, and the more 
tification of diſappointed hopes, into bitterneſs and party 
virulence, long kept alive by the indecent and irritating 
ocations of triumphant adverſaries. Under theſe 
impreſſions, bis deſcriptions, as an &ifortan, were often 
diſtorted, and his decifions, as a critze, on the literary 
productions of ſome of his contemporaries, were ſome» 
times unwarrantably warped by narrow pitjudice, and 
expreſſed in the harſh terms of coarſe contempt. Whats 
ever end he purſued, he followed with an eagerneſs that 
was not neceſſary to compaſs it. The deſects in his tem. 
perament, natural or habitual, made him unproſperous 
and unhappy. His ſenfibility was too ardent ; his paſſions 
woͤre too eaſily moved, Has candour frequently became 
eredulity ; his liberality often ſubjected him to deception, 
His favours were generally beſtowed on the moſt unde- 
ſerving of thoſe who had recourſe to his aſſiſtance ; not 
ſo mach from want of diſcernment, as want of reſolution; 
for he had not fortitude enough to reſiſt the importunity 
of even the moſt worthleſs. In friendſhip, he was ar- 
dent and ſteady ; but in the latter part of his life, he 
ſometimes very feelingly bewailed the treachery and 
perhdy he had experienced in conſequence of the miſ- 
taken connections he had formed, and to which every 
man of warm attachments will be expcſed, In the prac» 
tice of phyſic, for want of ſuppleneſs and perſevetance, he 
never was eminent, As an author, he was not fo ſuc- 
ceſsful as his happy genius and acknowledged merit cer · 
tairily deſerved, His conhections were extenfive, and 
bis friends numerous and reſpedt able. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the moſt eminent of his poeti- 
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cal and literary contemporaries. He was reſpected by 


the world as a man of ſuperior talents, wit, and learn- 
ing. But he never acquired a patron among the 

reat, who, by his favour or beneficence, relieved him 
rom the neceſſity of writing for a ſubſiſtence. Book- 
ſellers may be ſaid to have been his only patrons, and 
from them he had contant employment, in tranſlat- 
ing, compiling, and reviewing. Without doubt, he 
made a great deal of money by his writings ; and had 
he been a rigid economiſt, and endowed with the gift of 
retention, he might have lived and died very independ. 
ent. | But his difficulties, whatever they were, pro- 
ceeded not from oſtentation or extravagance. He was 
hoſpitable, but not oſtentatiouſly ſo; and his table was 
plentiful, but not extravagant. An irritable and im- 
patient temper was his greateſt failing; but, making 
due allowance for a ſpirit wounded by ingratitude, and 
irritated by the malignant ſhafts of envy, dulneſs, and 
profligacy, it would be difficult to name a man ſo re- 
ſpectable for the excellencies of bis mind, or amiable 
for the virtues of his heart. 

The predominant excellencies of his intelle& were, for. 
tility of invention, vigorous ſenſe, brilliant fancy, and ver- 
ſatile humour. His underſtanding was quick and pene- 
trating, his imagination was fertile, his memory reten- 
tive, and his humour original. He ſhows in his writings 
that he was intimately acquainted with Greek and Ro- 
man literature, and had ſtudied, with ſucceſs, the vari- 
ous branches of modern learning. He was well verſed 
in the hiſtory and politics of Europe, and in the conſti- 
tution of his country. The principal ſubje& of his 
inquiry, was the human character; and, in his literary 
career, the repreſentation of life and manners, his prin. 
cipal object. Man he ſurveyed with the moit accurate 
obſervation. His. underſtanding, acute and vigorous, 
was well fitted for diving into the human mind, His 
humour, lively and verſatile, could paint juſtly and 
agreeably what he faw. He poſſeſſed a rapid and clear 
conception, with an animated and graceful ſtyle. His 
obſeryations on life and manners, are — juſt, 


ſtrong, and comprehenſive, and his reaſoning 
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found and concluſive. His perceptions of beauty are vi. 
vid and diſtinct, his feelings ardent; his taſte correct. 
His humour, though lively and pungent, is not, per- 
haps, 1 — in ſtrength and elegance to that of Con- 
we, Fielding, and Swift. In chaſtity and delicacy, 
it is certainly inferior to that of Addiſon, but equal in 
— and moral tendency, to that of his contemporary, 
ielding. It is keen, ſprightly, variegated, and founded 
on truth. It expoſes ſucceſsfully, folly, hypocriſy, im- 
priety, and ſuch vices as are objects of ridicule. 
o trace the latent ſources of human actions, and to 
— the various incongruities of conduct ariſing 
from them, was the favourite bent of his mind, as it 
was of Theophraſtus, Bruyere, Moliere, Fielding, and 
others ; and, in deſcribing objects of this Kind, whether 
in the way 'of fabulous narration or dramatic compoſi. 
tion, he is ſo peculiarly happy, that, as a humorous and 
pleaſant painter of life and manners, he has reflected 
the higheſt honour on the place of his nativity, and muſt 
ever be conſidered by his country, among the firſt of 
her ſons in literary reputation. 

As an author, Smollett has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 28 2m 
bi/torian, a noveliſt, a journalift of travels, a dramatiſi, 
and a poet; and muſt t be acknowledged to have made 4 
conſiderable addition to the general ſtock of elegant and 
uſeful literature. 

As an hbyfforian, he ranks among the moſt pleaſing; 
though not among the moſt profound writers of our na- 
tion who have exerciſed their abilities in hiſtorieal com- 
poſition. When his Hidory of England appeared, Hume 
had not given to the world his narrative of the earlier 
events of Engliſh ſtory, which muſt be conſidered as 
the commencement of his ingenious apology for the fa- 
milies of Tudor and Stuart; and the greater diſcerument 
or ſuperior frivolity of the age had almoſt conſigned to 
oblivion, Carte and Brady, Oldmixon and Rapin. The 
public were in want of a conciſe, yet full, a faithful, 
yet animated hiſtory of England; and he had dhe ſatis- 
faction of obſerving, that his performance was received 
with general approbation, and read with much greater 


Healure and improvement than the dull unafecung nus. 
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rations of preceding writers, Confidering the time and 
circumſtances in which-it was written, it is, indeed, a 
great effort of genius and application. Without enter» 
ing into a minute detail of obſcure, difagreeable, and 
unintereſting events, he has 'contented | himfelf with a 
conciſe and animated abridgment of the barbarous pe+ 
riods, and has only enlarged upon ſybjefts that are im- 
portant and inſtructive. In dignity of hiſtorical cm. 
poſition, and profoundnefs of philoſophic:# reſearch, ba 
is inferior to Hume; but in felicity of ſentiment,” de- 
ſcription, and expreſſion, he may ſafely contend with 
the moſt illuſtrious of his predeceſſors. In the pages 
of Smollett, we do not find ſo many applications of phi- 
lofophical inquiry to the inveſtigation of facts, as in 
thoſe of Thucydides or Xenophon, Salluſt or Tacitus, 
Hume or Gibbon; but he has exhibited ſpecimens of 
pictureſque narration and elegant expreſſion, little in- 
ferior to wy which the pencil of Livy has ſketehed, or 
the pen of Robertfon has compoſed. We do not find 
the induſtry of the antiquary joined with the fire of ima» 
mation, and the majeſty and elegance of diction; but 2 
Robertſon is an uncommon perſon; nor ought we to be 
offended at the want of an union 'which cannot ordinari- 
by be expected. Inſtead of ſearching, with indefatigable 
labour, into every record that can be met with, ſettling 
doubtful points with accuracy, bringing to light the moſt 
hidden facts, he ſeems principally ſolicitous to adorn and 
render the moſt important events acceptable, by commu. 
nicating them in a graceful manner to the world. As 
the foul of hiſtory is truth, it were indeed greatly to be 
wiſhed that he had been at as much pains to procure au- 
thentic information, as he has been to obtain the repu- 
tation of a claſſic writer. In this laft reſpect he has all 
poſſible merit; but his narration is not ſo much diflin. 
guiſhed for the fidelity and diligence with which it is writ - 
ten, as for beauty of compoſition. It is a haſty and in- 
digeſted performance ; too vohuminous for an abridgment, 
and too wperfect for an hiſtory. It abounds with preju- 
dices and miſrepreſentations, which no lover of liberty 
can forgive, and no force of genius or beauty of language 
can atone for. His partiality for the Tory party is mas 
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niſeſt mene and, in ſtating the arguments 
which paſſed on any ſubject, he generally relates thoſe 
only which were urged on one ſide; which unavoidably 
creates a ſuſpicion of his partiality. His reflections, in 
many inſtances, are highly exceptionable ;; and in many 
places he ſeems to be inconſiſtent with himſelf, and to 
argue againſt his on principles. At one time he appears 
the ſanguine friend of liberty, and applauds all oppolition 
againſt the ſtretches of prerogative ; and yet, at another, 
he cenſures the reſentment which the parliament expre{- 
ſed againſt ſuch encroachments. In his account of the 
methods uſcd to extinguiſh: the rebellion, 1745; he has 
laviſhed all the powers of the pathos in laboured deſcrip- 
tions of horror: but he ſeems more ſolicitous to ſay what 
is brilliant and ſtriking, than what is juſt and authentic. 
In deſcribing characters, which is ſuppoſed to be his great 
excellence, he appears to have taken fancy rather than 
truth for his guide, His character of Queen Mary is in- 
accurate and injurious z and that of King William, is, in 
many reſpects, falſified by the circumſtances of his life. 
The great excellence of his work, is the elegance and ſpi- 
rit of the ſtyle, which is, in general, nervous, clear, flu- 
ent, bold, and florid ; and the reader, who is content 
with acquiring only a general knowledge of our hiſtory, 
cannot be more agreeably inſtructed ; for his manner f 
writing is ſo entertaining, that attention ſeldom ſleeps 
over his pages. But he has not performed the duties of | 
an hiſtorical writer with ſufficient care, accuracy, and | 
impartiality. His imagination overpowers his judgment ; 
and he is tempted to employ his powers in the vain-glow of 
colouring, and is more ſtudious to dazale the imagination 
with a gaudy diſplay of ſplendid ornaments, than to en- 
mage the underſtanding by juſt reaſoning and folid re- 


ai not more :confuliatiend inne 
than ſach haſty productions unavoidably muſt be- A 
narrative which records recent events, and delineates:liv« 


ing characters, ſcarce comes up to the idea we form of 2 
dale, The writer is moſt likely to adhere to veracity in 
his relation ; but we are not to expect all the freedom and 
impartiality we would wiſh to find in his comment upon 


men and meaſures. He who dares boldly to cenſure dive. - 


% 
- 
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ing characters, and to expoſe the corrupt motives of their 
political conduct, may, perhaps, be thought to want pru- 
dence-as a man; and he who is afraid to do either, may 
be deemed deficient in courage as an hiſtorian. Under 
fuch circumſtances, Smollett has acquitted himſelf with 
no ſmall degree of {kill and addreſs. - If he has not been 
able to give all the light and information which hiſt 
ſhould afford ; if he has not always expreſſed himſelf wi 
that fearleſs ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes the unbiaſſed hiſto» 
nian, he has avoided thoſe prejudices and partial attach- 
ments which render his Hifory liable to cenſure. In his 
reflections on public meaſures, he diſcovers intelligence 
and acuteneſs, without the affectation of ſagacity; and, 
with reſpect to perſonal characters, he has not offered in- 
cenſe to the idols of popularity, nor heaped calumny on 
the victims of public aſperſion. In his account of the 
parliamentary debates, he is extremely copious and inte- 
reſting; but, in ſome inſtances, he deviates from the de- 
fign, and ſtoops below the dignity of hiſtorical compoſi- 
tion. In his portraiture of 1 though he muſt 
be acquitted of flattery and of malice, yet his fancy is not 
always under the due regulation of judgment. His paint- 
ing is bold, glowing, and animated; yet it is ſometimes 
neceſſary to write the name over the picture. The ſtyle 
is various, elegant, and forcible ; yet it is not always cor- 
rect, and is now and then too luxuriant and figurative. 
We cannot always applaud the rectitude of his judgment, 
nor the preciſion of his ideas; yet we ſeldom fail to ad- 
mire his vivacity of ſentiment and peculiar glow of de- 
ſcription. In his refle&ions on the bill for relief of 
debtors, he has drawn a deſcription of a man of ſenti- 
ment and ſenſibility labouring under the miſery of impri- 
ſonment, which is ſo exquiſitely pathetic, that it is im- 
poſſible to read it without ſhedding tears of ſympathy at 
every line. At the ſame time, he is greatly to be blam- 


ed for 18 events too unimportant to fill the 
pt, a writer of that ſpecies of modern romance which 
has been denominated-a novel, he is entitled to the praiſe 
af being one of the greateſt that our nation has produced. 
He ranks with Defoe, Richardſon, and Fielding, the 
great maſters of proſaic fiction; and though we cannot 
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fay that he has ſurpaſſed them, he has entered into a no- 
ble competition. His novels exhibit a ſeries of odd; en- 
travagant, but natural pictures of life and manners, drawn 
with the deſcriptive fidelity of a Hogarth: He has paints 
ed the characters, and ridiculed the follies of life, with 
equal ſtrength, humour, and propriety. The ſtyle is 
characterized by a juſt ſelection of appropriate terms and 
deſcriptive expreſſions; of © proper words in proper places 
But he is not without faults. His characters are ſome- 
times overcharged, his humour is often coarſe, and he 
has exhibited ſome ſcenes which may corrupt a mind un- 
ſeaſoned. by experience. His ſyſtem of youthful proſſi- 
gacy, as exemplified in ſome of his libertines, is without 
excuſe. Profligates, bullies, miſanthropes, gamblers, and 
duelliſts, are among his favourite characters. His writ- 
ings, however, are of a moral tendency ;- they have ſpirit, 
humour, and morality, and. diſplay the beauties of that 
genius which allures and rewards the attention of the diſ- 
creet reader. Unguarded as they are in many of their 
repreſentations, they are highly entertaining, and will al- 
ways be read with pleaſure. | 

His ddventarer of: Rederich Random is a novel of firſt 
rate merit. It is written in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe 
all times and all people. It exhibits a natural, lively, and 
entertaining repreſentation of the difficulties to which a 
friendleſs orphan is expoſed, from his own want of expe- 
rience, as well as from the ſelfiſhneſs, malice, and baſe 
indifference of mankind. The mean ſcenes in which he 
is involved, are deſcribed with true humour; and | 
reader finds entertainment in viewing thoſe parts ef 185 
where the manners and paſſions are undiſguiſed by affec- 
tation, ceremony, or education, and the whimfical pecu- 
liarities of diſpoſition appear as nature has — 
them. The baſe purpoſes of hypocriſy, cant, ſelfiſh plau- 
fibility, cunning, pretended friendſhip, are expoſed 
in a maſterly manner; and the inconſiſtencies that flow: 
from the motley and repugnant qualities which are often 
whimſically blended — by the folly of men, are de- 
ſcribed with infinite humour and ſagacity. Many of his 
characters are drawn from real life. The ' originals of 
Gamwhey, Strap, Crab, Potion, Oakhum, Whiffle, Mackhone, 
and Morgan, were, in his own time, known and pointed 
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out: but ſhort as the time is ſince the publication of thi* 
novel; it at preſent derives no advantage from that ſources 
and owes" its celebrity to its intrinfic merit alone. In 
deſcribing fea characters, he is peculiarty happy. Trum- 
ain, Hatchway,'and Pipes, of Peregrine Pickle, are highly 
finiſhed originals 3 but Lieutenant Bowling exceeds them, 
and perhaps equals any character that has yet been painted 
by the happieſt genius of ancient or modern times. This 
is indeed nature itſelf. As well as the ladder of promo- 
tion, his very name has long become t for an ho- 
neft blunt feaman, unacquainted with mankind, and the 
waysof the world. The moral tendency of the ſtory none 
can deny. It is written with the pureſt intentions of pro- 
moting virtue, and correCting the ordinary follies of life, 
But in the accompliſhment of this purpoſe, it is to be fear- 
cd that ſcenes ate laid open which it would be fafer to con- 
ceal from youthful and mnexperienced readers. The baſe 
2 and duplicity are expoſed ; but a due at- 
tention to the common duties of life, decent deportment, 
purity of manners, and the appearance of morality and 
ſeriouſneſs, are brought into diſcredit and ſuſpicion. Such 
repreſentations, it is to be feared, may be diſadvantageous 
to early virtue; dear-bought experience having long con- 
vinced us, how very narrow the defiles between ridiculed 
xeAitude and ffagitious conduct. | 

His Adventares of Peregrine Pickle relate, in language, 
by turns, eaſy, elegant, and pathetic, a ſucceſhon of e- 
vents,, forming à natural and well-drawr picture of hu- 
man life; which the thoughtleſs may peruſe with ad- 
vantage, and the prudent with emotions of triumph. 
From the wild unlucky boy, teazing his aunt and the com- 
modore, and heading” a rebellion at ſchool againſt his 
maſter; we trace the rong youth, of pride unbrok- 
en, and unbridled appetite, plunging into folly, vice, and 
diffipation, waſting his ſubſtance, injuring the woman of 
all others he loved, and, at laſt, pining in priſon. In this 
forlorn condition, deteſting the world, abhorring himſelf, 
and loving Emilia to diſtraction, he proteſts to her bro- 
ther, * that he had broke off all connections with man- 
kind, and that he impatiently longed for the hour of 
his diſſolution, which; if it ſhould not ſoon arrive by the 
courſe of nature, he was reſolved to haſten it with his 


own hands, rather than be expoſed. to the contempt and 
more - intolerable: pity of a raſcally world.” He remains 
for ſome time obſtinately bent on this frantic determina- 
tion, notwithſtanding the zealous efforts of expoſtulating 
friendſhip 3, and but for the unexpected pa of a large 
debt which had been given up as loſt, and was almoſt for- 
gotten, would probably have ſacrificed himſelf to that ſul- 
len irrational independence, the too frequent infatuation 
of the preſent day, which leads us into habits of miſery 
and ruin, and without imparting to us ſufficient — 
of mind to refit temptation or ſtruggle with calamity, 
commences in folly, and concludes with ſelf-deſtruction. 
Rouſed by the voice of friendſhip, and again reſtored to af- 
fluence, he returns with a ſtern. reluctance, founded on a 
fenſe of his own» unworthineſs and vicious imprudence, to 
ſociety and love; convinced that, after all the buſtle of plea» 
ſure, and the glitter of wealth, real happineſs is only to be 
found in moderate enjoyment, domeſtic . tranquillity, and 
ſocial virtue. This work is equal to Roderick Random 
in original invention, intereſting combination of inci 
dent, ridicule, and uſeful application to the purpoſes 
of life, and is, perhaps, ſuperior to it in genuine humour 
and profound learning. His feaſt given by the Republican 
Dascdor, after the manner of the ancients, is well managed, 
and replete with rich ſtrokes of humour and pointed ſa» 
tire ; which, in the rancour of Toryiſm, he directed with 
eſs againſt his Whig-opponent, Akenſide. Yet, in 

this epiſode, and other parts of the work, he has, with 
ſome juſtice, been thought low, indelicate, and immoral : 
but it ſhould be recollected; that in delineations of certain 
circumſtances, and certain characters, it is difkcult for the 
author, who draws from nature and real life, to avoid 
ſhocking the faſtidious eye of nicety and ſcrupulous. de- 
corum. The path of humour is pleafant and inviting 3 but 
it is à dangerous one, and too often leads us aſtray into 
the by-roads of indelicacy, as well as ill nature. It is of 
the nature of all humour, to be ſometimes groſs and 
ſometimes inelegant. Smollett's taſte for ridicule and ſa- 
tire, as has been already obſerved, was ſtrong, but inde- 
licate, which made him not over- curious in the choice of 


his topics: His ſtyle in picturing his characters, therefore, 
2 is ſometimes 
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hand which is required to correct and allay the force of 
his colouring. In this reſpect, the dialogue between Piper 
and the hedge-nymph his maſter had accidentally picked 
ap on the road, and afterwards introduced into company as 
2 fine lady, is culpably obſcene, though the ſtory is well 
told, and the character well imagined. - The behaviour of 
Pickle to Hornbeck is alſo highly injuſtifiable 5 not fatis- 
fied with injuring that unfortunate huſband nd re- 
pair, he adds perſonal violence to inſult. Yet, with theſe, 
and other drawbacks, on the ſcore of morality, the pre- 
ſent writer cannot but conſider Peregrine Pickle, contrary 
to the general opinion, as a firſt-rate novel, whoſe merits 
far exceed the modern puny productions - of. frivolous fa- 
ſhion and fickly ſentiment, which load the ſhelves of our 
circulating libraries, and teach nonſenſe and iniquity to our 
wives and daughters. It is not, however, to be put into 
the hands of young perſons without diſtinction and re- 
ſerve ; but when > judgment is ripened: by reflection, 
and the morals out of danger, it will afford much uſeful 
inſtruction, as well as rational and elegant amuſement. 
His Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, and Sir 
Lancelot Greaves, are ſtill in the liſt of what may be cal- 
led reading novels, but there is no injuſtice in placing 
them in a rank below Roderick — and Peregrine 
Pickle. Invention, character, compoſition, incident, hu- 
mour, and knowledge of mankind, are to be found in 
both ; but ſituations are deſcribed which are hardly poſ- 
fible, and characters are painted, which, if not altogether 
unexampled, are at leaſt incompatible with modern man- 
ners, and which ought not to bt, as the ſcenes are laid in 
modern times. The hiſtory of Count Fathom, though im- 
probable, is pleaſing, and, upon the whole, not immoral, 
though in ſome places very indelicate. It is profeſſedly 
ritten to unfold the myſteries of fraud, to inſtruct the 
, nt, and entertain the vacant ; but the characters of 
Fat profligate adventurer and his wicked affociates, are 
repreſented in ſuch horrible features, that humanity is 
ſhocked, and the imagination is diſguſted. The 
ſentation of a virtuous character, in oppoſition to the ad- 
venturer, contributes, indeed, in ſome degree, to reliere 
the attention from a ſucceſſion of flagitious objects, and 
by contraſt, heightens the expreſſion, and gives a rehef ta 
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the moral of the whole. But, the advantage of introducing 
vicious and profligate characters, into a moral production, 
by way of expoſing them to ſhame and ridicule, may be 
— — » wr ter — of erimes and follies 
may give a mind unſeaſo experience, an inſight in- 
— good moral drawn from them — not 
prevent being put in practice. In many parts of this 
novel, it mu be acknowledged, he has delightfully co- 

ied the ſtyle and manner of his maſter Le Sage; and 
it may be aſſerted, without hazard of contradiction, that 
his deſcription of Fathom's adventure in Chap. XX. and 
XXI. is wrought up to a pitch of horror which rivals, if 
not — moſt terrible touches in the © Caſtle of 
Otranto, ſurpaſſes every thing of the kind which we 
find in The Romance of the Foreſt,” or The Myſ- 
teries of Udolpho.” The hiſtory of Sir Lawuncelot Greaves, 
though ſtill more improbable, has great merit, and is 
truly original in the execution, notwithſtanding that the 
hint is borrowed from Don Quixote. There are many 
characters well drawn, many diverting incidents, and 
many fine ſtrokes of genius, nature, and paſſion. But 
ſome of the humorous characters are exaggerated beyond 
all bounds of probability; and certain perſons are too 
often introduced, — Captain Crowe, whoſe ap- 
is ſometimes diſguſting. It is written with the 
— and energy of expreſſion which characterize 
His Adventures of an Atom belong to the claſs of com- 
tions in fictitious hiſtory, in the form, rather than the 
ubſtance of the work, which is all true in the main, 
* the circumſtances are occafionally heightened by 
the decorations of fancy, or tinged by the dark-hues of 
political prejudice. Having characterized the chiefs that 
diſputed the adminiſtration of Japan (England), he pro- 
fefles to give a plain narration of hiſtogical incidents, 
without pretending to philoſophize like Hume, or dogma- 
tize like Smollett.” The characters of the Whig party are, 
in general, drawn with unwarrantable ſeverity. Political 


prejudice never appears more juſtly reprehenſible, than 


when it attempts to caſt a. veil over diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and loads exalted characters with —_— Though the 
work, for ingenuity and contrivance 9 compoſition, 
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is inferior, upon the whole, to his former productions, it 
is written, for the moſt part, with his uſual energy and 
felicity of expreſſion. His compariſon of the 4 Board 


to the allegorical Table of Cebes, is well managed; and his 
digreſſions on alchemy, magic, necromancy, ore or witch 
craft, diſplay that peculiar combination of profound learn- 
ing and genuine humour which forms the baſis of ludi- 
crous compoſition. | 

In his Expedition of Humphry Clinker, he has carefully 
avoided the faults which may be juſtly charged to Count 
Fathom and Sir Launcelot' Greaves. It conſiſts of a ſeries 
of letters written by different perſons to their reſpective 
correſpondents, in the manner of Richardſon. It has no 
extravagant characters, nor unnatural ſituations; on the 
contrary, an admirable knowledge of life and manners is 
diſplayed, and moſt uſefuHeffons are given, applicable and 
intereſting to very common ſituations. It has all the ſpi- 
rit and vigour of his former works, and is evidently the 
production of a mind enriched and mellowed by experi- 
ence, and ſoftened, but not ſoured by misfortune. In the 
conduct of the characters of Liſmahago, Tabitha Bramble, 
and Humphry Clinker, there are many touches which oc- 
caſion the moſt exquiſite merriment. The whole work, 
indeed, abounds with ſituations of the truly comic kind ; 
the incidents and characters are unfolded with firie turns 
of ſurpriſe,” and it is among the few works of invention 
produced by the Engliſh writers, which will always con- 
tinge in requeſt. \ Wert e 
A very obvious ſimilitude is obſervable between the 
three heroes of Smollett's chief productions. Nodericl 
Random,” Peregrine Pickle, and Matthew Bramble, are all 
brothers of the ſame family. The fame fatiric, cynical 
diſpoſition, the ſame generoſity and benevolence, are the 
diſtinguiſhing and characteriſtical features of all three; but 
they are far from being ſervile copies or imitations of each 
other. He ſeems to have defcribed his on character at 
the different ſtages and ſituations of his life. 15 
' Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphry Clink- 
er, are undoubtedly efforts of genius and fancy, which 
rival the maſterly productions of the moral, the ſublime, 
the pathetic, but tireſome Richardſon, with all his pro- 
found and accurate knowledge of the various workings 
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of the human heart, and the ingenious, the humorous, 
but diffuſe Fielding, with all his wit, learning, and knows 
ledge of mankind. That Fielding repeatedly diſplays a 
thorough acquaintance with nature, and that innumerable 
paſſages may be pointed out in Richardſon, whick do equal 
credit to the goodneſs of his heart and the depth of his 
underſtanding, cannot be denied; yet, after peruſing the 
wire-drawn pages of © Pamela,” Clariſſa, and Gran 
diſon,” or the common-place introductory diſcuſſion and 
diffuſe narrative of Joſeph Andrews, Tom Jones,” and 
* Amelia,” we never quit them with ſo much reluQtance, 
as we feel in cloſing the pages of Smollett, who, with 
leſs regularity of fable, and without introducing ſo much 
of what may be called fine writing, poſſeſſes, in an emis» 
nent degree, the art of rouſing our feelings, and fixing 
the attention of his readers, 

As a journalift of travels, he was petulant, illiberal, and 
almoſt on every occaſion loſt his temper ; but ſome ex» 
cuſe is to be made for a frame convulſed by the pan 
of diſeaſe, a ſpirit wounded by ingratitude, and a life 
embittered by diſappointment and domeſtic calamity, 
Under ſuch impreſſions, perhaps, he ought not to have 
written; but where is the man, who having once found 
ſolace in a purſuit, will not naturally ſeek for comfort and 
conſolation in the ſame path? With theſe defects, the re- 
lation of his Travels deſerves to be mentioned with reſpect, 
It is formed upon no hypotheſis, but experiment; a man of 
ſenſe diveſted of — reaſoning with freedom upon 
every occurrence, and exhibiting a naked view of objects 
and characters. It is executed upon an ethic plan, cal- 
culated to deſtroy error and falſe taſte, to introduce and 
improve an acquaintance with men and things, to diſplay 
a comparative ſłetch of human life, and to eſtabliſh true 
notions of life and living, 

I chiefly conſulted,” ſays Lord Gardenſtone in his 
4% Travelling Memorandums,” —“ Keyſler, Moore, and 
Smollett. [ was belt pleaſed with my old and excellent 
friend Smollett, Teſty and diſcontented as he is, he 
writes with perſpicuity. His obſervations are generally 
ſenſible, and even his oddities are entertaining.” 

As a dramatift, his genius is of a leſs conſiderable cha- 
racter than might be expected from = unrivalled talent 

| " 
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for the deſcription of life and manners. He was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of humour and of a peculiar kind of fancy. His 
wit had every character of fertile invention, true pleaſantry, 
and flexibility to every ſubject. He was capable of deli- 
neating the individual object with peculiar happineſs. But 
he beheld his powers in a light which deceived him, when 
he aimed at bringing his characters into the buſineſs of 
the ſtage, and creating a dramatic ſeries of events. Here 
his judgment, but not his ius, failed him. His Re- 
gal, ough reckoned undramatic, excels, in language 
and ſituation, and every other dramatic requiſite, moſt of 
the tragedies which were preſented to the public at the 
time. It is animated, nervous, and pathetic. The charac- 
ter of the virtuous, brave, but unfortunate Dunbar, is fine- 
ly contraſted with the headſtrong, fierce, ambitious Stu- 
art, while the amiable Eleonora, eſteeming the firſt, but, in 
ſpite of herſelf, loving the latter, is diſtracted between her 
paſſion and her duty. Yet, with all its merits, it was 
never able to procure admiſſion on the It is cen» 
fured by Churchill, with great fatirical feverity, in the 
following lines of his Apology to the Critical Re- 
viewers. 


Who ever read the Regicide, but ſwore 

The author wrote as man ne'er wrote 

Others for plots and underplots may call, 

Here's the right method ha ve no plot at all. 

Who can ſo often in his cauſe engage, 

The tiny pathos of the Grecian ſtage. 

While horrors riſe, and tears ſpontaneous flow, 

As tragic ha ! and no leſs tragic oh 5 
TJ 0 2 his ner vous weakneſs all agree, 

And then for ſweetneſs, who ſo ſweet as he? 

Too big for utterance when ſorrows ſwell, 

The too big ſorrows flowing tears muſt tell. 

But when theſe flowing tears muſt ceaſe to flow, 

Why—then the verſe muſt ſpeak again, you know. 


In his Repriſal, written profeſſedly for the theatre, he 
evinces dramatic powers, which, if he had perſevered in 
writing for the ſtage, might have obtained him equal di- 
ſtinction in this department of literature. His comic ge- 
nius has ſhown itſelf very conſpicuouſly in this little piece. 
The characters of Oclaber, Maclaymore, Champignon, and 
Bloc, are natural and entertaining, and as finely diſtin- 


, guiſhed as in any dramatic piece in the Engliſh language. 
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To ſuit. the ungenerous pride of a London rabble, our 
Gallic neighbours are _— much debaſed, and treated with 
illiberal contempt 3 h Lieutenant Lyon's concluding 
ſpeech makes — hogs. for this fault. 
A As a poet, his compoſitions are ſo excellent in their 
kind, as to make us regret that they are not more nu- 
merous: Lively, humorous, witty, elegant, tender, pa- 
thetic, and ſublime ; happy and ſucceſsful in whatever 
the univerſality of his genius prompted him to undertake; 
his ſpirit, his ſentiment, his language, are full of nature, 
enthuſiaſm, and ſimplicity, and while a love of p 
remains among us, muſt always pleaſe the reader of taſte 
and ſenſibility. | | | 
His Ode to Independence, the greateſt effort of his ge- 
nius, ranks with the lyric compoſitions of Dryden, Aken- 
fide, Collins, and Gray. It is written in the true ſpirit of 
Iyric poetry. It is bold, various, ardent, and impetuons. 
It abounds with animated ſentiments, glowing images, and 
nervous and energetic expreſſions. The introduction is 
poetical and abrupt. | 
bar pe the lon — 2 
Thy I follow with my boſom bare, 
Nor the ſtorm that howls along the ſky. . 
The picture exhibited in theſe lines is ſtriking, becauſe 
the circumſtances are happily choſen, briefly and diſtinct- 
ly delineated. It is ſublime, becauſe the images are few, 
and in themſelves great and magnificent. The lion heart 
and eagle eye, ſuggeſt an idea of the high ſpirit and com- 
manding aſpect of Independence ; and the poet following 
with boſom bare, denotes, in a pictureſque manner, the 
eagerneſs and enthuſiaſm of the votary. After a brief ad- 
dreſs to Independence, imploring his protection, he ſees, in 
idea, the high object of his adoration, and, in a ſtrain of 
z exceedingly wild and romantic, he rehearſes his 
irth, education, and qualities. 
i ions of the 
be violated brought thee forth,” 


Immortal Liberty, whoſe look ſublime _ 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying clime ! 


Liberty, according to the poet's acceptation, means the 
ſecurity of our lives and poſſeſſions, and freedom from 
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external force. Independence is of higher import, and de- 
notes that internal ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of freedom, 
which t magnanimity, fortitude, and that becoming 
pride, which leads us to ref; ourſelves, and do no- 
thing unworthy of our condition. Liberty, therefore, is, 
with perfect propriety, ſaid to be the mother of Iudepen- 
dence, and Diſdain his father Diſdain ariſing from indig- 
nation againſt an oppreſſor, and triumph on having fruſ- 
trated or eſcaped his malice, This ſtern perſonage is ſtrong» 
ly characterized in the following deſcription : 

| e front, the portly chief 'd, 
; — — * a — 2 — 


The drifted ſnow hung on his yellow bear 
And his broad ſhoulders brav'd the furious blaſt. 


Mien may enjoy liberty without independence; they may 
be ſecure in their perſons and poſſeſſions, without feeling 
any uncommon elevation of mind, or any ſenſe of their 
eedom. Bat, if their liberty is attacked, they are alarm» 
ed they feel the value of their condition ; they are mov - 
ed with indignation againſt their oppreflors z they exert 
themſelves, and, if they are ſucceſsful, or eſcape the dans 
that threatened them, they triumph; they reflect on 
> happineſs and dignity conferred. by freedom ; they 
applaud themſelves for their exertions; become magna- 
nimous and independent. There is, therefore, no leſs pro- 
priety in deducing the origin of Independence from Diſdain 
and Liberty, than fixing the era of her birth. Our Saxon 
anceſtors, free, ſimple, and inoffenſive, were attacked, 
eſcaped the violence of their adverſary, reflected on the 
felicity of their condition, and learned independence. 
The education of [ndependence, and the ſcene of his na- 
tivity, are ſuited to his illuſtrious lineage, and to the high 
achievements for which he was deſtined, | 
The light he ſaw in Albion's happy plains, 


Where, under covert of a flow'ring thorn, 
While Philomel renew'd her warbled ſtrains, 


The auſpicious fruit of ſtol'n embrace was born 
The mountain dryads ſeiz d with joy 

The ſmiling infant, to their charge conſign'd; 
The Doric muſe careſs d the favourite boy: [XY 

The hermit Wiſdom ſtor d his opening mind. 


"The. imagery in theſe lines is ſoft and agreeable," the 
language ſmooth, and the verſiſication harmonious.  - 
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In the ſecond antiſtrophe, he celebrates his heroic 
ficent actions, and returns, at the end of the third 
he, to acknowledge, with gratitude; the protection 
had requeſted, and the power of Independence, in pre- 
ſerving him untainted by the debaſing influences of gran- 
deur, and the admiration of yain magnificence. Animat- 
ed with this reflection, and conſcious of the dignity an- 
nexed to an independent ſtate of mind, he inveighs againſt 
theſe minions of Fortune, who would impoſe” upon man- 
kind by the tation of wealth, and the parade of page - 
** * In fortune's car behold that minion ride, ere 
| With either India's glittering ſpoils oppreſt: 
38o moves the ſumpter-mule rneſi d pride, 
Ihat bears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. | ” 
For him let venal bards diſgrace the bay, 
| And hireling minſtre!s wake the tinkling ſtring ; 
„ 11 Her ſenſual ſnares let faithleſs pleaſure lay; 
And all her jingling bells fantaſtic folly ring: 
Diſquiet, doubt, and dread, ſhall intervene; 
And nature, till to all her feelings 2 
c 


In vengeance hang a damp on every ſcene, 
Shook from the baleful pinions of diſguſt. 


Theſe lines, embelliſhed by fancy, and recommended to 
the ear by harmony, are the inveCtive of truth and ho- 
neſt indignation. 
The laſt antiſtrophe has an air. of ſoftneſs, benignity, . 
and mildneſs, that leaves a very pleaſing effect on hs 
mind of the reader, animated with ſentiments of public 
1 virtue, glowing with ſelf-approbation, and fired with all 
the ardour and enthuſiaſm of the Lei 
His poems on occaſional ſubjects are marked with the 
different diſpoſitions which muſt have prevailed at diſfe- 
rent times of his life. His Advice and Reproof bear teſ- 
timony to his political and literary prejudices, but ny 
abound in manly ſentiments, and indignant fatire, expreſ- 
fed in forcible and elegant language. His elegantiy-plain- 
tive Love-Elegy is pure nature. It is tender, ſentimental, 
and pathetic ; and the happy ſimplicity and unaffected 
manner, intereſt and charm the reader of natural taſte. 
His Tears of Scotland ought not to be mentioned without 
every commendation. It diſcovers a genius equally fitted 
for the pathetic and the ſublime. Whatever may be 
thought of the ſubject, it unites a glow of poetical en- 
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od | 
thufiaſm, with a r — 
which a HSB and which is yet ſo difficult to im» 


tate. e follo m 
are, The following paſſage, among _y 


ar | dz mother doom'sd to death, 

_ wanders oer the heath; 

| The exk wind whibtes round her head, 
Mer helpleſs orphans cry for bread; WJ 
Nereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, | ge 


do 


eric 1 
o'er her tender babes, and dies. | * 


to Leven W ater diſcovers delicacy of ſentiment, 
and pictureſque deſcription, joined to ſimplicity of taſte. 
The images are paſtoral caſing, and the verſification 
correct and harmonious. He cclebrates his native ſtream 
with all the elegant fimplicity of .an Arcadian ſhep 
His Oder to Mirth and — higheds bs 
but they have enthuGaim, and ſpirit, and propriety 
verſiſication. He I 3 
tyã 2 ä and patheuc- 


